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BUILDING AND ITS COST. 


HATEVER the causes may be, we cannot 
escape from the conclusion that at the 
termination of the war, and certainly for 
a good many years afterwards, building will 
cost about double what it did in 1912, and 

we shall have to adjust ourselves to an entirely new set of 
conditions in dealing with our problems. Wages have risen 
throughout the country, materials—especially wood and iron— 
will be scarce in consequence of the enormous demands both 
here and on the Continent, and all materials which are manu- 
factured will probably be permanently more costly because wages 
have been increased. Nor is it yet clear that the fixed 
determination of the building trades to refuse to countenance 
any modified form of piecework, such as prevails in certain 
branches of the engineering trade, can be in any wav shaken; so 
that no factor influencing prices is, as far as we see, likely to be 
modified ; and the practical problem which remains is to find 
a modus vivendi under which people will be disposed to spend 
twice as much for the same result. 

We may assume for purposes of argument that all classes 
of building serve a useful purpose, for the “lordly pleasure 
houses ” which we have heard eloquent speakers allude to are 
few and far between in proportion to the immense mass of 
building which is devoted to purely practical requirements. 
If the “lordly pleasure houses” of the past had not been 
built, England would have had less interest for the democracy of 
to-day ; and even the sumptuous hotel may and should have an 
architectural value commensurate with that of many public 
buildings and form an addition to our architecture. It would 
also need the services of a highly paid and expert official depart- 
ment to settle what buildings serve purposes of public utility 
and what buildings cater for the pleasure of a few, and in the 
end we might not gain by having attempted to discriminate 
between different classes of building in order to assess the 
amounts which their owners should pay in taxation. For the 
remedy, and the only remedy, which will make it possible to 
build in the future must take the form of relieving land and 
buildings from many of the heavy charges they now bear and 
by so doing rendering building a more attractive investment. 
We have referred before to the Finance Act of 1909, most of the 
Provisions of which must be repealed, but it is even more 
hecessary to amend the Rating Laws, as they affect buildings, 
partly by transferring educational and poor rates to the realm 
of national taxation and partly by giving the owners of land 
an incentive to build and develop by rating their property on 
4 very much lower scale than at present, and by fixing the 
tateable value according to the area covered, irfespective of the 
“ccommodation placed upon it. 

Then on the income produced from buildings in the form of 
Tents, ample allowance should be made by means of a rebate 
for the creation of a sinking fund sufficient to cover the cost of 
rebuilding after a term of years, as well as the setting aside of a 
sufficient amount to cover the cost of repairs. It is only by 
making it absolutely clear that the building owner will not be 
treated as one who has given hostages to fortune, and placing 
him, as far as possible, in the same category as the owner of 
stocks and shares, that confidence can be restored and building 

Come a really first-class investment, and it is perfectly obvious 
that, unless we consider building as a whole to be a superfluous 
UxXury, means must be devised to render it a safe and 
attractive investment. Even with all the inducement that can 


ogy we have to remember that the rental values of houses 
ere other property after the war outside our great towns, in 
ich the value of land bears a very large proportion to the 


value of the buildings placed upon it, will be approximately 
nearly doubled by the increased cost of building. As we know 
that many have been deterred from building in the past by its 
initial cost, we can safely assume that there will be less incli- 
nation to build in the future under the new conditions, and that 
therefore the services of the speculator will be more in request 
than they have been before. It follows that if the community 
needs the speculator, conditions must be created which enable 
him to work with a reasonable prospect of a return. The high 
rate of interest which is likely to be prevalent after the war is 
another element which renders it necessary to remove every 
possible obstacle standing in the way of building enterprise. Not 
only housing for the working classes, but the housing of the 
great majority of the remainder of the population, depends on 
the right solution of the question, and we hardly suppose the 
most ardent progressive reformer is prepared to argue that the 
whole of the population should be housed in buildings erected at 
the cost of the State. We have no idea to what extent the 
enormous number of buildings erected for purposes of the 
Ministry of Munitions, and the number of existing works which 
have been extended and enlarged for the same object, will meet 
the needs of the industrial developments which all hope will 
follow the conclusion of peace, but it is obvious that further 
developments will be necessitated sooner or later, and that it is 
in the interests of all that such buildings should be freed from 
unfair burdens. 

The initial cost of buildings and the taxation they are sub- 
jected to are all a burden on industry, which, in the interests of 
all, should be diminished as far as possible. A prosperous 
undertaking should mean the payment of better wages and the 
sale of cheaper products, and so conduce to the greatest good 
of the greatest number. As we have said, the great mass of 
building carried on is strictly utilitarian, and we do not believe 
that any useful purpose would be served by an attempt to 
discriminate between classes of building as far as rating and 
other relief is concerned ; the broad issue is that it is in the 
interests of the community that building shall as far as possible 
be encouraged by the removal of many of the handicaps from 
which it now suffers. But assuming all that we have suggested 
is done, it is obvious that far greater attention will have to be 
paid to the elimination of what is unnecessary, and this will 
place an even greater premium on good planning and the 
avoidance of waste. If it deprives our buildings of a plethora 
of somewhat meaningless carving and a wealth of cartouches, 
we believe little regret need be felt. A cartouche with a coat-of- 
arms or monogram used to be employed to serve a definite 
purpose and convey a meaning: now it is too often vulgarised 
by being introduced as a mere architectural accessory to be 
filled in with a unnecessary device. We believe well-designed 
and divided sash windows would frequently look far better 
than some of the more elaborate and complicated methods of 
filling in window spaces which are frequently employed, nor 
should we miss much of the elaborate plaster detail which 1s 
often thrown away in the design of business premises. It would 
severely tax the restraint of many architects to design anything 
as simple as Chelsea Hospital, the product of an age in which 
everything unnecessary was eliminated, because of the strin- 
gency of money conditions after the Fire of London; and if we 
are compelled by similar conditions to design on simpler lines, 
it is quite likely that architecture may be the gainer and not 
the loser by the limitations imposed by circumstances ; for many 
of our recent buildings have been greatly “ overtrimmed,” or 
have been decked out with features which are rare and costly 
rather than beautiful. 
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48 
NOTES. 


THe Secretary’s monthly letter contains, as usual, 


The London brief references to many important matters. With 
Master Builders’ regard to the communications which have passed 
Association. between associations of employers and the Govern- 


ment on the question of obtaining a refund for the 
additional cost of work carried out under contracts for Government 
work entered into subsequent to May, 1916—such extra cost arising 
from the grant of a second war bonus in May last—Sir Worthington 
Evans states that claims from contractors will be considered on the 
termination of the contracts if contractors can prove that, by the 
granting of the bonus, they have been deprived of reasonable profits 
on the contracts in question. Mr. Basi] Peto thinks this answer 1s 
as satisfactory as is likely to be obtained from a Government depart- 
ment. It would be a great wrong to a most valuable section of 
the community if such an obvious injustice is not remedied, but we 
agree with the opinions expressed that the best remedy in this and 
other matters will only be attained by eontractors with certainty 
when they are in a position to bring their organised weight com- 
pletely into action as the men are able to by their Unions. The 
modern democratic government frequently gives to well-organised 
political pressure what it is very chary of conceding because it is 
obviously just and reasonable. Agitation is repugnant to the 
temperament of many, but without it and without thorough organi- 
sation little can be obtained, and those members of the contracting 
community who stand outside the associations are acting both 
selfishly and unwisely : selfishly because they are willing to accept 
benefits they are unwilling to work to obtain, unwisely because 
without unanimity and loyalty to the common cause little headway 
can be made. We hope for this reason that the London Master 
3uilders will increase their membership, since they will need all the 
power they can bring to bear on the difficult times in which we live. 


Mvcu discussion is taking place in the Manchester 


The Infirm. papers on the Infirmary site question, and Alderman 
ary Site, James Johnston has written that though he approves 
Manchester. of the resolution submitted by the Old Intirmary 


Site Committee to the effect that the committee 
should prepare a report on the question, he disagreed with the state- 
ment made by the chairman of the committee to the effect that, so 
far as he could judge, no one wanted a combined library and art 
gallery on the site. He makes the astounding suggestion that it will 
be necessary to modify the plans received, but this could be efficiently 
and economically carried out by the city architect! Without going 
into the question of the merits or professional capacity of the winner 
of the competition and the city architect, who was probably not even 
a —— we would ask the alderman why it is architects compete 
for public buildings. If he thinks they do so in order to obtain pre- 
miums he is utterly wrong, and we hold that if a municipality put 
the cart before the horse and obtain designs for a building they sub- 
sequently decide they do not require, the only honest course is to 
give the winner of the competition a direct commission to prepare 
designs for the building they decide they do want. There is so much 
misconception on the point of premiums that we often believe it 
would be more satisfactory if they were withheld and in their place 
a clause substituted to the effect that the architect placed first should 
be appointed architect for any building erected on the site, a clause 
which Alderman James Johnston would understand. Many men 
would regret the abolition of premiums, but after all they are not 
often big enough to console architects for just missing a great com- 
mission, while they too often give public bodies the opportunity of 
congratulating themselves on their unparalleled and foolish generosity, 
and when they have done so it is but a step to considering how the 
work can be “most efficiently and economically carried out” ! 


THE commissioners appointed on June 12 to report on 


Labour the causes of labour unrest, as we noted in our issue of 
Unrest. June 22, were requested to make their reports as soon as 


possible, and they completed their inquiry on July 17, 
and the reports of the eight commissioners, as summarised by Mr. G. N. 
Barnes, are placed under fourteen heads as follows, in The Times: 
(1) A reduction of food prices, the deficit, if necessary, to be borne by 
the Government. (2) The adoption of the prin iples outlined in the 
Whitley Report, to which we referred in our issue of July 6. 
(3) Changes with the view of increasing output should be made the 
subject of an authoritative statement by the Government. (4) 
Labour should be partners rather than servants. (5) The greatest 
publicity should be given to the abolition of leay ing certificates. (6) The 
Government should make a statement as to the variation of pledges 
already given. (7) The £1 maximum under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act should be raised. (8) Announcements should be made 
as to a policy of housing. (9) Skilled supervisors and others on day 
wages should receive a bonus. (10) Pensions committees should 
have a wider discretion in their treatment of men discharged from 
the Army. (11) Closer contact should be set up between employer 
and employed. (12) Agricultural wages in the western area should 
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be raised. (13) Coloured labour should not be used in the ports 
(14) A higher taxation of wealth is urged by one commissioner. |; 
must strike anyone reading this summary that some of the recom. 


mendations are of such a character that a commission mak report 
within 25 days could not adequately weigh the questions. We refer 
especially to the fourth recommendation as to copartnership. This js 
a question which has occupied some of the best intellects in the 
country for many years ; it has also been the subject of actual exper 
ment, but not with such success as to call for its universal! adoption, 
The lowering of food prices, the Government to be respousil le f r 


loss, is also an expedient which must be adopted with the greatest 
eaution. There has been a vast increase in wages, and, as a 
of fact, the working classes have suffered less from the war tha 
others, since the rise in wages and the increase in employment has 
enabled them to meet the increased cost of living better t 

classes. The spurious lowering of food prices will hardly foster that 
economy which it is so essential should be exercised di ring the 


coming year. We have only time for a brief notice of the reports of 


the commissioners and must reserve our considered Opinion lor a 
future occasion, when we have seen the full reports. 

THE returns made by the lo al authorities ln the 

Building and principal urban districts in the United Kingdom 

the War. = (exclusive of the County of London) as to the 


building plans passed by them during the second 
quarter of this year, show a net decrease of £186,920, as c mpared 
with the corresponding quarter of 1916. The first quarter of the 
vear showed a net decrease of £475,362, so the half vear gives a 
decrease of £622,282 as compared with the first half of the year 
1916. These are, of course, decreases on an already lepressed 
market, for the first half of 1916 showed a decrease as compared 
with the same period in 1915 of £872,568, whilst the first six months 
of 1915 showed a decrease of £4,064,282 as compared with the pr 
war half-year of 1914. These figures show one thing, and that i 
that the suspension of all building is not caused so much by the 
limitations imposed as by the war itself, for the Jargest decreases 
occurred before the legal restrictions were imposed, 
other interesting feature in these statistics: the classes of bui 
are classified as “dwelling houses, factories and workshops, shops and 
other business premises, churches, schools, and public buildi 
In the first half « 





' al 
iks, Gi 


other buildings, additions and alterations.” f 1915 
there was a decrease in all these classes, in the first half of 1916 
there was again a decrease in all except “other buildings, additions 
and alterations,” and in the first quarter of that year an increase 


“ factories and workshops,” but in the first half of the current year 
the only increases shown have occurred in connection with factories 
and workshops, and in shops and other business premises, the latter 
occurring in the second quarter just completed. Taking the first 


half of each of the three years under review, of course the most 
serious feature is the decreases shown in dwelling houses: in 1919, 


the decreases in the first two quarters, as compared with the sam 
two quarters in the previous year, were £1,090,170 and £1,045,482; 
in 1916, as compared with 1915, £299,321 and £502,536 ; and in 
1917, as compared with 1916, £225,652 and £161,495. 


tr 


THE statement made by the Prime Minister to the 


Compensa- deputation from the Committee on War Damage, 
tion for that in principle he accepted on behalf of the 
Enemy Government the case put before him that the 
Damage. Government should accept liability for damage done 


by the enemy, is very important. It is a view we 
have always contended for in these columns, as the principle of 
insurance in this connection was an innovation we could see 20 
Justification for. The taxpayers contribute to the navy and army, 12 


— as well as war, as a necessary protection to the count en 
10stile attack. In war time it is impossible to war Fall 
hostile attacks, git when injury is inflicted by the enemy on private 


individuals it sees only reasonable that compensation s} Id 
awarded by the State. It has always appeared to us that this 
burden that should be borne by the whole body of taxpaye! ane 
that the principle of insurance was uneven and inequital! \s 
regards insurance to property as provided by the present Gov 
ment scheme, as we have pointed out before, the very fact that a flat 
rate was charged all over the country, quite irrespective ol the 
dangers attaching to any locality, was proof in itself that it was é 


1s a 


risk that should he borne by the community, but when I nce 
from personal injury is considered the case is even stronger. The 
Government have provided no scheme of insurance for this 1a$S 
of risk, and it has been left to private companies, who hav: ried 
the rates of premium after the last air raid, It is obviously most 
unfair that the private individual should be left to insure at rates 
varying with the activity of the enemy. Mr. Lloyd George has nob 


at present made any announcement of the details connected with 
this change of policy, as he said a little time would be required for 
their consideration ; but it would appear from his observations, 
reported, that no distinction would be made in class, which gad 
sume means that the wealthier classes will not be left to insure whilst 
the Government will only accept liability towards the poor. 
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FIREPLACE, COURT HOUSE, 
WINCHELSEA. 


The Court House or Court Hall and Gaol is 
referred to in ** The History of Winchelsea, one 
of the Ancient Towns added to the Cinque 
Ports,” hy William Durrant Cooper, F.S.A.. pub- 
lished in 1850. Referring to existing Winchelsea, 
Mr. ( states that the “ New Town was 
divided into thirty-nine quarters or squares,” 

“The Court Hall or Water Bailiff’s Prison is 
situated at the N.W. corner of the eighth quarter 
and shows remains of considerable antiquity, 
the niches and arched doorways (of the south 
front) are evidently older than the present 
building, which would seem to have been 
rebuilt in the Tudor days, from the materials 
of the older building.” 

“ Earliest documents connected with the 
Corporation are preserved among the Dering 
MSS. The first from Easter, llth Rich. I 
1388) to Easter, 12th Rich. IT (1389). The 
items comprise payments of salaries to the 
Mavor, town clerk and town sergeant: ot 
thatching the town hall, and of 6s. Sd. for thy 
hall. The Sergeant-at-Mace is 
the Mayor. He attends at and 
the Courts and Assemblies. In 


‘or pe r 


rent of the 
appointed by 
proclaims all 


practice, the Sergeant-at-Mace has been also 
gaoler, crier, water-bailiff, constable. and 
pound driver. He has an annual allowance of 
| for taking care of the Court hall. The 


Mayor is elected annually on Easter Monday. 
The fireplace illustrated is in the lower hall, 
now used as a public reading room. The upper 
hall, which serves as the town hall, is approached 
by an external staircase. It has an open 
timber roof and a somewhat similar fireplace, 
much mutilated. The Court House has, within 
the last few vears, been put Into re pair. 
Tuomas BarreRBuRY. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
THE EXAMINATIONS. 


We take the following 
last iss ie of the RILBWA. Journal ; 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 
Instruction 

!, The drawings, \ 


on uniform sheets of 


to Candidak @, 

hich should preferably be 
paper of not less than 
Imperial size, must be sent to the Secretary of 
the Board of Architectural Education, Roval 
Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit 
Street, W., on or before the dates specified 
below. 

» P . ; 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by 
the author, ADDRESS, 
and the name of the s: hool, if any, in which the 
drawings have been prepare <4, must be attac hed 
thereto. 

8. All designs, whether done in a school or 
not, ompanied, bi fA det laration 


from the Student that the design is his own 


AND HIS FULL NAME AND 


must he a 


work and that the drawings have been wholly 
him. In the preparation of the 
design the Student may protit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the 
shadows projected at an angle of 45 deg. in line, 
Draw Ings in subjects 


executed by 


monochrome, or colour. 
(bh) are to be finished as working drawings. 
Lettering on all drauvings must be of a clear, 
scholarly, and unaffected character. 


Subject XX XIV. 


(a) or (b) A BILLIARD-ROOM, 30 feet long by 
20 feet wide, with fireplace at one end and 
larg window at one side. 

Drawings Plan and two sections to 41-inch 

and details full size ; show 


scheme of c 


large bay 


one section to 


scale, 


nour, 
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(a) or (6) A Lryenpraper’s Sop axnp SHow- 
ROOMS over four stories above pavement, 
having a frontage of 60 feet to a main 
thoroughfare and a depth of 60 feet. It 
has a return frontage to side street. 

Drauwings.—Front elevation, section, and two 


plans to 4-inch scale ; 


principal staircase to }-inch scale. 
Subject XX XV. 
(a) or (6) A Permanent Hoste ror 25 Women 


WELFARE WORKERS. 
Site. 


detail of entrance or 


The site is practically level, hasia 


frontage of 200 feet and a depth of 400 feet, and 
is on the south side of a main road running due 
east and west in a pleasant suburb of an English 


manufacturing city. 
feet back from the road. 


The building line is 20 


Accommodation, 4 ¢.—The welfare workers ara 
women who have had a University education, 
and are engaged in a factory working on the 
three-shift system, but with no Sunday work. 


Bedrooms, dining-room, 


drawing-Toom, 


and 


writing-room are to be provided for the welfare 


workers, sitt ing-room 


and 


bedr« Om 


for the 


Matron, bedrooms and servants’ hall for the 
kitchen staff, together with the necessary bath- 
rooms, kitchen, scullery, larders, &c. 


Mat rials. 


The materials easily available are 


red bricks and a hard sandstone, which can only 


be obtained in thin beds. 


Drauings.— Block plan, 16 feet to ] in h, 


pre neral 


Plar 


showing 
garden, &« a 


arrangement of 
: of each fle or, two elevat ions, 


building, 


ind a section to « scale of 8 feet to | inch, 
Half-inch detail of part of entrance front, with 


one or two full-size details of masonry. 


(a) or (b) Atmsnovses for the poor on a site 
100 feet by 100 feet, facing the strect in a 
country town, with buildings on each side 


of the frontage. 


There must be no windows to the east and west. 


There must 


be accommodation for fourteen 


inhabitants, consisting of sitting-room, with 
cooking stove, scullery, coals, w.c., and one bed- 
room, and somewhere in the general plan & 
common reading-room and quarters for a single 


caretaker. 

stories in height. 
Drawings.— One-eighth 

sections and elevations—2 


details—1 sheet. 


inch 


Subject XXXVI. 
(a) or (b) An Entrance Lonce to a cemetery. 
Accommodation required, two living rooms, 


three bedrooms, 


intendent. 


and 


office for 


scale 
sheets; 4-inch scale 


The buildings generally to be two 


plans, 


super- 


Drawings. —Two plane, a section and two 
Detail of entrance 


elevations all te }-inch scale. 


to larger scale. 


Small scale block plan required showing posi- 
tion of lodge inconnection with cemetery entrance. 
(a) or (b) HEADQUARTERS FOR O.T.C, AT A LARGE 


PcBLic SCHOOL. 


Draft Condition.—The buildings, for an estab- 
lishment of 400 infantry cadets, are to form a 
detached group, sited on a low plateau over- 
looking the playing fields, and backed by wooded 


hile. The lay-out is to 


be on 


broad and 


dignified lines, and to include a paved parade 
ground, about 7,500 yards super, colonnades, 


and sheltered areas. 


The following accommo- 


dation should be provided : Drill hall, c. 7,500 
feet super; two lecture-rooms; armoury, with 
cleaning-room and workshop ; magazine ; refer- 


ence library ; 
miniature range ; 


gallery for maps and models ; 


orderly-room : offices for 


C.0.. Coy. Commanders and Quartermaster ; 
storerooms for tools, equipment, and materials ; 


lox ke T-rooms, shower 


baths, &c. 


Common 


rooms for Officers, Cadet N.C.O.’s and cadets ; 
office for Sergt.-Instructors, and quarters for one 


married sergeant. 
Drawings. 


elevations to 1-32-inch 


scale, 


Plans, includirg lay-out and key 
Sections 


and 


elevations of main buildings to }-inch scale. A 


sheet of 4-inch scale details. 


Dates for Submission of Designs in 1917-18. 


Subject XXXIV. XXXV. XXXVI. 


Aug. 31 
Oct 31 
Nov. 30 
Nov. 30 
Sept. 30 


United Kingdom 
Johannesburg .. 
Melbourne ne 
Sydney .. o% 
Toronto. . a 


Oct, 31 
Dec. 30 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 
Nov. 30 


Dec. 30 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Jan. 3] 
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50 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Appointment. 


Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F.R.LB.A., has 
been appointed the Diocesan Surveyor for the 
Diocese of Chichester, in succession to Mr. 
Lacy W. Ridge, F.R.1.B.A., who has resigned, 
having held the appointment since 1871. 


The Late Sir S. R. Binnie’s Estate. 

Sir Alexander Richardson Binnie, of Lad- 
broke-grove, Notting Hill, late chief engineer 
to the London County Council, has left estate 
to the value of £10,335. 


Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 


The transfer of the offices of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research (including 
the Fuel Research Board) to No. 15, Great 
George-street, which is nearly opposite to the 
Department's present offices, will take place on 
the 23rd and 24th inst. There will be no 
change in the telegraphic address, which will 
remain “ Resciendus, Parl., London,’’ and the 
official telephone number will be, as before, 
Victoria 7940 (2 lines). 


The Church Building Society. 


The Incorporated Church Building Socicty 
helds its usual monthly meeting at 7, Dean’s- 
yard, Westminster Abbey on the 19th inst. 
the Hon. Sir E. P. Thesiger, K.C.B., in the chair. 
Grants of money were made in aid of the follow- 
ing objects :—Building the new Church of St. 
Mark, Howdale, Yorks., £25; repairing the 
Churches at Bethnal Green, 8. 5 £35 ; 
North Tidworth, Holy Trinity, £15; and Wen- 
nington, S. Mary and S. Paul, Essex, £50; 
grants of £100 were paid towards the enlarge- 
ment of the Church of 8S. Joseph, Cwaman, S. 
Wales, and one of £25 towards the repair of the 
Church of All Hallows, Dean, Hunts. Applica- 
tions were considered for aid towards erecting 
temporary mission churches and hostel chapels 
in certain munition areas. These were met by 





substantial grants amounting to almost the 


total sum available from the special fund now 
being raised by the society. 


The Late Mr. A. M. Broadley’s Masonic Collection. 


The late Mr. Breadley’s collection which was 
purchased at auction last June for £370, by 
Mr. Dring, of Quaritch’s, is now housed in the 
library of Grand Lodge. It forms a ‘‘ granger- 
ised ” copy of Anderson’s “* Freemasonry in the 
Eighteenth Century,” arranged in five volumes 
imp. fo., and including more than 800 views, 
portraits, drawings, autograph letters, and so on. 
One of the views, by G. R. White, is “ A prospect 
of the hospital called Bedlam. begun 
in April, 1675, and finished in July, 1676,” as 
then newly erected in Moorfields, on the north 
side of the London Wall, and designed by Robert 
Hooke. The building replaced the priory and 
hospital founded in 1246, by Simon Fitz-Mary, 
sheriff, in the parish of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
for canons and sisters who wore for badge the 
Star of Bethlem. . 


The National Gallery of British Art. 


The following letter has been sent to the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury 
and we have been asked to publish it :— . 


“ We, the undersigned, being representatives 
of the leading Royal and other important art 
institutions throughout the country, desire to 
call your attention to the dissatisfaction of the 
general body of artists with the composition of 
the new Board appointed to manage the affairs 
of the National Gallery of British Art (Tate 
Gallery). In view of the importance of the 
decisions of this body to the future welfare of 
British art, we regard with gravest misgiving 
the absence of members directly and adequately 
representing the artists of this country. : * 
Edward J. Poynter, President, Royal Academy ; 
Frank Brangwyn, President, Royal Society of 
British Artists; Frank Short, R-A., President, 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers ; 
Thos. Brock, K.C.B., R.A., President, Royal 
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Society of British Sculptors ; Dermod O’Brien, 
President, Royal Hibernian Academy; Cuth- 
bert Grundy, President, Royal Cambrian 
Academy; TT. C. Gotch, President, Royal 
British Colonial Society of Artists ; Lota Bowen, 
President, Society of Women Artists ; J. d 
Shannon, President, Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters; David Murray, R.A., President, 
Royal Institate of Painters in Water Colours ; 
Alfred Parsons, R.A., President, Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours; E. A. Walton, 
R.S.A., President, Royal Scottish Society of 
Painters in Water Colours; J. Coutts Michie, 
Vice-President, Aberdeen Artists’ Society ; 
Robert Home, President, Society of Scottish 
Artists; Alfred Drury, President, Society of 
Artists, Birmingham; FE. Rimbault Dibdin ; 
President, Museums Association ; Frank 
Walton, President, Royal Institute of Oil 
Painters; Janet Stancomb-Wills, President, 
Royal West of England Academy; Nellie M. 
Hepburn Edmunds, Vice-President, Royal 
Society of Miniature Painters; A. 8. Hartrick, 
Acting President, Senefelder Club; 8. Melton 
Fisher, Chairman, Pastel Society; L. Kemp- 
Welch, President, Society of Animal Painters ; 
Michael Simons, President, Royal Glasgow 
Institute of Fine Arts.” 


The Royal Free Hospital. 


St. Pancras Borough Council has given 
2,900 square feet of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
public garden, in exchange for some adjacent 
land, for an extension of the Royal Free Hospital 
in Gray’s Ipn-road. The hospital was founded 
in Greville-street, Hatton-garden, 1828, through 
the exertions of Dr. Marsden, as a medical 
charity to which poverty and sickness should 
be the only claims needed for relief. The 
institution was removed fifteen years afterwards 
into what had been the barracks and stables of 
the City Light Horse Volunteers. The north, 
or “ Sussex’ wing was rebuilt in 1855; the 
south and east blocks in 1877-9. In 1899 the 
old front—which had formerly been the barracks 
—gave place to a range of buildings erccted 
after Mr. W. Harvey's designs, for staff residen- 
tial quarters, isolation wards, board-room and 
offices, casual ward, and laundry; the burial- 
ground on the north side of Wells-street, 
belongirg to St. Andrew’s, Holborn, was taken 
over by the St. Pancras Vestry in June, 1885, for 
public resort. 


Lands and Buildings Reconstruction. 


The following letter has been received by the 
Surveyors’ Institution from the Lands and 
Buildings Reconstruction Committee, War 
Office, 4, Whitehall Court, S.W. 1 :— 

“Str,—The Lands and Buildings Recon- 
struction Committee appointed by the Army 
Council is now engaged upon the preparation 
of a complete schedule and valuation of all lands 
and buildings in the occupation of the War 
Department. The Committee is also collecting 
information for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations as to the disposal of those lands and 
buildings which will no longer be required for 
military purposes, and of advising upon the 
expediency in certain cases of purchasing rather 
than reinstating properties. For this purpose 
it is desirable that the information in the hands 
of the Committee shall be as complete as possible, 
and that the requirements and interests of other 
Government departments as well as those of 
public bodies may be fully considered by the 
Committee before they make recommendations. 
A Committee has also been appointed by the 
Ministry of Munitions for a somewhat similar 
purpose. In due course complete plans and 
particulars of all lands and buildings in the 
occupation of both the War Department and 
the Ministry of Munitions will have been 
prepared and scheduled at the Record Office of 
the Committees here, and I shall be pleased to 
afford every information that your Society 
may require. If, in the meantime, members of 
your Society are aware that any properties of 
either of these departments are likely to be 
required for any particular purpose upon the 
conclusion of peace, I shall be glad if you wiil 
kindly let me know.—I am, yours faithfully, 

“ F. Tupsrery, Major, Secretary.” 
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The Italian Orders of Architecture. By Cuagups 
Govurg.ay, B.Sc. (London: Edward Arn id.) 


Tuts is an attempt to produce a little book og 
the Orders which will be of use to decorators 
and designers, but the author has, we think, 
made a mistake in devoting a book to the 
Italian Orders and at the same time {i llowing 
the precedent of no one Italian master. Like 
Chambers, he says, “ the proportions of the 
Orders shown are those commonly accepted, 
and as regards detail no one master or author 
has been exactly followed.” It is true that 
Chambers claims more—that as he has corrected 
the errors into which the Italian masters fell, 
his own Orders may be regarded as the best ever 
designed ; but we believe that a new edition of 
the Orders according to Vignola or Palladio 
would form a better illustration of the Italian 
Orders than an attempt to combine or fuse the 
strong points of each, a feat which was hardly 
achieved with full success by Sir William 
Chambers ! 

We prefer the consideration of the Order alone 
to the method adopted in this book of showing 
it in combination with an arch and pedestal, as 
the former method would seem to be clearer and 
simpler for a beginner ; but the book will serve a 
useful purpose,though it rather fails because it 
is neither devoted entirely to the Orders nor to 
their application in existing buildings and com- 
positions. The twenty-nine pages of letter 
press again are taken up with short paragraphs 
which are neither a glossary nor a historical de- 
cription, but a set of short and somewhat unin- 
teresting statements. Thus we have: “ Archi- 
tecture—The title architecture is applied to 
those buildings which indicate by the excellent 
qualities of their design that they are works of 
fine art.” ‘* Scale.—The term ‘ scale ° refers 
to the relation of the parts to the whole as 
regards size.” A paragraph of some eighty 
words deals with stone jointing, which could not 
be adequately dealt with in less than several pages 
and which need not be referred to at all in an 
elementary work on the Italian Orders. In 4 
word, the whole of the book seems ill. 
composed and fragmentary in its construction, 
and we feel that a small’ volume based on 
Palladio or a series of scale illustrations of the 
Orders as applied in historical Italian buildings 
would have been of more use to the student and 
certainly of more interest to those ir terested in 
architecture ; but, as Mr. Gourlay is Professor of 
Architecture and Building at the Roya! Tecb- 
nical College, Glasgow, he may have adopted 
a method which fulfils some special object we 
are ignorant of. 





The City Churches. By Marcaret E. Tabor, 
with an introduction by L. Core ComforD. 
(Headley Bros., Ltd.) 

Tre City churches have been so often and 80 

fully described that any new book on them has 

to be justified by some outstanding merit of 
some feature of unusual interest. This book # 
illustrated by some good photograph illustra- 
tions and two good and clear maps, one showing 
the City churches and the other London in the 
thirteenth century. The book itself belongs 
that indeterminate category of works which 
have their place between a guide book and an 
elementary work on a phase of architecture. It 
traverses in shorter space a subject already wet 
covered by Daniell and other writers, without 
supplying what they are wanting in data and 
criticism, which can only be supplied by a write! 
having adequate architectural knowledgt 

Should it serve, as it may, to direct more atte™ 

tion to a fascinating subject, it will have served 

a useful purpose. It is well printed and 

pleasingly bound. 

——_o-_>-_o————_ 


Books Received. 
Nava Arcnirecture. Part 1. By J. © 
Steele, B.Sc. (Cambridge University Pre 
5s. net.) 


+ . Banrner- 
Nores on THE MANUFACTURE OF reper ot 
WARE. By Ernest Albert Sandeman. (10nde: 


Crosby Lockwood & Son.). 
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LAW REPORTS. 


The East-End Explosion. 
Builders Too Busy to Repair. 


A seqvet to the explosion in the East End 
oceurred in the Bow County Court on Tuesday 
before his Honour Judge Graham, K.C., when 
Mrs. Frederica Volland, of 3, Cambridge-park, 
Wanstead, sued Mr. Isaac, a master mariner, 
of 294, Victoria Dock-road, Canning Town, to 
recover £9 12s. due for rent. 

There was a counterclaim for breaches of 
implied covenant to keep the place in repair, 
by which defendant had sustained £17 7s. 6d. 
damages. He asked for five sets of Venetian 
blinds 12s. 6d. ; for a charwoman £1 ; linoleum 
15s.; canvas 10s.; washing articles £1; bed- 
covers £1 ; gas and fires necessitated by dilapi- 
dations 50s. ; loss of lodgers, 10 weeks, £10. 

Mr. A. A. Robinson appeared for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. Cowl for the defence. 

In opening the case, Mr. Robinson said the 
claim was for rent of this house, which defendant 
had refused to pay owing to the repairs not 
being carried out at once he alleged. He read 
a letter from Mr. A. H. Dennis, Solicitor to the 
Treasury, under date of July 16:—Dear Sir, 

~The Ministry of Munitions have referred to 
me your letter of July 10 in the matter of the 
actions by Mrs. Volland for recovery of rent 
from three of her tenants in the Victoria Dock- 
road. I am instructed, in reply, to explain 
the position of the Ministry in the matter, as it 
is understood that it is desired that some 
indication of the view taken by the Ministry 
should be before the Court. Grants are only 
made by the Ministry after consideration of all the 
circumstances of each case, and it is not possible 
for the Ministry to pledge themselves in advance 
as to what will or will not be paid in particular 
I am to point out, however, that in the 
present cases, aS you are no doubt aware, grants 
have already been made, without admission of 
liability, to two of the three tenants in question, 
namely, Copp and Isaac, to cover the damage 
sustained by them, and that they have agreed 
that these payments represent the total amount 
of their loss, consequential or otherwise, which 
has resulted or may result, directly or indirectly, 
in consequence of the damage caused in or upon 
their premises, and have undertaken to accept 
these sums in full discharge of all claims in 
respect of such damage ; and that an arrange- 
ment has been arrived at with Mrs. Volland 
as to the amount to be paid to her in satisfaction 
of her claim. There are no other claims by 
Mrs. Volland or these three tenants before the 
Ministry, but if additional circumstances (not 
taken into account when the above grants were 
determined upon) should arise, making a further 
grant reasonable in any particular case, the 
Ministry would not consider themselves 
debarred by the foregoing from making such 
¢rant. You may, of course, make such use 
of this letter as you may desire before the Court.” 

Mr. Robinson said his case was that the plain- 
tif had done the best she could under the 
‘reumstances, there hal been no delay, and 
that the defendant had been compensated. 

; Mr. Stern, the agent for the collection of 
"he rents, said the explosion was on January 19, 
‘nd he gave orders at once for the repairs to be 

, He believed the glass was put in in 
Mar ‘h, but the frames were started on February 
|. He could not say any particular dates as 

when the repairs were carried out, as there 

300 houses to attend to. There was a 

‘ndous difficulty in getting glass and labour 
it the best for everybody was done under the 

imstances. He was unaware that it was 

‘eon weeks before the repairs were completed. 
‘1 cross-examination he agreed, however, that 
' was only the week before last that the doors 

ve put in, as there was such a difficulty in 

“ing timber. The defendant agreed to pay 

rent so soon as the glass was put in, but so 
on as this was done he wanted the rest of 
‘he repairs carried out. He agreed the defend- 


CASES, 


‘nt had been in the house for six years, and 
“leven in another. 
i rederick John Wise, clerk to Mr. Stern, said 
iad instructions to do the dangerous work at 
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once, which he gave to the builder. The order 
was given to the builder the day after the ex- 
plosion, and the work was started in the 
February. He agreed that of course the place 
was not fit for habitation after the explosion, 
as the windows were completely blown out, 
sashes and all, but there were lots and lots of 
houses as bad, if not worse, hundreds of them. 

Harry Geo. Hicks, a builder, of 166, Butchers- 
road, Tidal Basin, was called, and stated that he 
got the order to carry out the repairs to forty- 
eight of Mrs. Volland’s houses, and forty-nine 
of a Miss Ball. He had great difficulty in 
getting labour, window sashes, and particularly 
glass, but he did the best he could under most 
difficult circumstances. He had to do a bit here 
and a bit there to keep people from kicking up a 
row. He considered he did it with great expe- 
dition in view of not being able to get hands. 
He agreed that sashes put in did not keep the 
windows watertight. Since this explosion he 
had really had too much work to do; it was a 
great worry. 

This closed the case for the plaintiff. 

For the defence, Mr. Isaac gavo evidence, and 
said that three weeks after the explosion, as 
nothing had been done, he went to Mr. Stern, 
who referred him to Mr. Hicks, and he said at 
that time he knew nothing at all about it. He 
was claiming, for one thing, for the cost of firing 
until the middle of March, a very reasonable 
claim he considered, as they had to keep the gas 
and firing going as there were no windows in. 
Even when the sashes were put in the biting wind 
whistled in, as thoy were not mortered up. As it 
was at first done, they might just as well have 
put a piece of glass in a field. (Laughter.) 
Asked as to the Sin for the loss of lodgers, he 
amazed the Court by saying that on the day of 
the explosion they had five lodgers from whom 
they were drawing £2 4s. a week, although there 
were only six rooms and a kitchen in the house 
and the rent was only 128. He and his wife 
had had to live in the kitchen and a bedroom. 
The lodgers cleared out at the time of the ex- 
plosion—one not even waiting to take his 
‘traps ” with him—and would not come back 
until the repairs had been carried out. He 
agreed that their leaving was entirely due to the 
explosion, for which he had been comp»nsated, 
but their staying away was owing to the landlady 
not carrying out her part and doing the repairs. 
The damage done to the articles he was now 
claiming for was caused by the wind, rain and 
so on beating in at the open sashes. As to 
the loss from the lodgers they had drawn as 
much as £3 a week from them. 

Mr. Robinson: It is amazing, and there is 
such a thing as overcrowding. 

Defendant went on to say that he made a 
claim against the Ministry of Munitions for £13 
for articles of furniture damaged and so on, and 
was paid in full. He had no idea that the docu- 
ment he signed was in full settlement of the 
claim then, and any that might arise. He 
wanted to claim for the loss of his lodgers at the 
time, but was told that he could not, as it was an 
entirely different case altogether. He agreed 
that the explosion was terrific, and that it was 
a wonder there was anybody left alive in the 
area. He was 24 miles away up the mast of a 
ship and bricks fiew past his head. 

Mrs. Isaac gave evidence, and bore out her 
husband as to the money they could make out 
of this house. It was a good letting locality, 
opposite the station, and convenient. She had 
never been asked to get out as the place was so 
badly knocked about ; but even if she had, there 
was not another house to be found. 

Mr. Robinson : There must be plenty about if 
you looked for them. 

” Defendant : I'll give you a £10 note if you can 
find a house within a mile and a-half. 

Witness went on to say that she had always 
been willing to pay the rent from the time the 
repairs were finished in May. 

Mr. Robinson : Nothing has been paid yet. 

Mrs. Isaac : It was refused. 

Witness ; It was never offered to me. 

Mr. Cowl then addressed his Honour, and said 
he agreed that the profits made out of letting 
lodgings were very large in this district, but it 
did not alter the fact that they were made. His 
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position in the matter was that this da had 
been occasioned by the long delay of the plaintiff 
in getting the repairs done. The articles of 
clothing, linoleum and canvas, now claimed for 
were not damaged by the explosion, but the 
things had been used to keep out the rain from 
the open casements. The question for his 
Honour, he submitted, was the amount of 
damage these people were entitled to receive 
for the unreasonable delay of the landlady in 
having the repairs carried out. 

In replying, Mr. Robinson said this was not a 
case of sympathy, but one purely of law. [If it 
was a case for sympathy, then that had been 
dealt with by the Ministry of Munitions in a 
generous fashion. The Government had recog- 
nised that the explosion had occurred where 
Government work was being carried out, and 
they had said, “ We will pay all reasonable 
claims with a denial of liability.” He had read 
the letter also in which they said they were 
willing to consider further claims, although they 
had actually made a final settlement. Sup- 
posing this place was not habitable, then these 
people need not have stayed in it unless they had 
liked. Then, again, would anybody believe the 
fantastic story told of the profits made out of 
letting lodgings? These people had been com- 
pensated, and if they considered they were en- 
titled to anything more, then there was the 
Ministry of Munitions to go to. It was quite 
clear that if there was any delay in the repairs, 
it was no fault of the plaintiff, but was due to 
conditions prevailing. 

Judge Graham reserved his decision. 


Traveller's Order for Paint. 

At Shoreditch County Court, recently, 
Judge Graham, K.C., heard an action in which 
Messrs. Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., of Morning- 
lane, Homerton, paint manufacturers, sued A. 
W. Payne, of 14, Linden-road, Muswell-hill, 
a builder and decorator, to recover lls. 6d. for 
paint supplied. Mr. Rule, who appeared for 
the plaintiffs, said the order was taken by the 
plaintiffs’ traveller. paint to the amount of 
£3 lls. 6d., being arranged for. In that order 
were two seven-pound pots of signal red, ordered 
from a number. This was in September, but 
when the paint was delivered, the defendant 
denied having ordered it, and said he should 
send it back, which however, he never did. The 
plaintiffs spoke to their traveller, who said he 
was sure as to the order, but rather than cause 
trouble to a customer they wrote telling him 
they would take it back, and asked him to put 
it on Carter Paterson, carriage forward. He 
later paid £3, and when pressed for the balance, 
said he had written to them to come and 
take it away, but they did not, and he did not 
see that there was any onus on him to return 
goods that were sent to him and he had not 
ordered. All the same, he suggested that he 
might return them which he had never done. 

Mr. Richard Edwin Simmons, the traveller, 
was called and proved taking the order for the 
signal red. He knew that after the paint 
was objected to, the van was sent on a number 
of occasions for the pots of paint, but could 
never catch him in. He said he had not got 
the order with him when asked to produce it 
by the defendant, but knew it was at the 
works. The defendant gave evidence and said 
he gave an order for a quantity of green paint, 
and was then asked to make it up to a ewt., 
and from the traveller’s colour book he ordered 
some brown. When signal red came in he 
refused it, as it was never used by bim. Again, 
the price he was paying was 2s. 9d. a pound, as 
against 5s. 6d. charged for this, which proved 
to him they were trying to impose a colour on 
him he did not want. It was really never used 
by house decorators at all, only by those who 
painted signals or letter boxes. Plaintiffs denied 
this and said it was largely used by decorators, 
and was extensively used in the defendant’s own 
district. The defendant concluded by saying 
he could not understand the order not being 
produced. Judge Graham said there was no 
proof, as no order had been produced, and 
entered judgment for the defendant. The 
defendant asked for his costs and his Honour 
said he was entitled to them. 
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UR inset illustrations include a drawing 
O of Malines Cathedral, by Mr. Briant 
A. Poulter ; four examples of Indian 
houses, in illustration of the first of three 
articles on “ The Indian House,” which appears 
on page 53; two drawings of St. Mary 
Abchurch, E.C., measured and drawn by Mr. 
Gilbert Gl. Tyte, A.R.LB.A., ; and a cottage 
at Chipstead, by Mr. G. Blair Imrie. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Project for a Monument. 


Str,—Referring to Mr. E. W. Jenning’s letter 
which appears under the above-named heading 
of your last week’s issue, and in which your 
correspondent said that in his own views my 
project is open to rather severe criticism, 
inasmuch as he thinks it departs from general 
rules, may I reply shortly as follows :— 

1. The portico is used as an entry and should 
not be made to dominate the rest of the edifice. 

2. The figure which surmounts the monument 
must very obviously be toa larger scale thanthe 
lower figures to counteract the height at which 
it is placed ; the importance of, say, the central 
figures in a scheme surely should be allowed to 
be reflected in their size ; e.g., the memorial to 
Qucen Victoria by Sir Thomas Brock, R.A., and 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B., fronting Buckingham 
Palace, where the seated figure of the Queen is 
to a noticeably larger scale than the symbolic 
figures which occur at the same level in other 
parts of the monument. 

3. A pilaster seems to be defined as a square 
or rectangular projection from a wall surface, 
having a base and capital similar to a column. 
There is no pilaster to be seen in any part of 
the actual monument. 

L. Corr, 
Belgian Architect. 


a re 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Last year the Victoria and Albert Museum 
obtained the painted bedstead, with its original 
Indian cotton hangings, which was made 
between 1770-1775 for David Garrick’s villa 
at Hampton. The bedstead was presented by 
Mr. H. E. Trevor, a descendant of David 
Garrick’s brother George, and now, through th: 
generosity of this gentleman, with the co-opera- 
tion of some admirers of David Garrick, the 
Museum has secured the rest of the con- 
temporary furniture, which was made for the 
Hampton bedroom. These consist of three 
wardrobes, a corner cupboard, a basin stand, 
a dressing-glass and five chairs. With the 
exception of the dressing-glass, all the furniture 
is decorated in green and yellow, in the same 
manner as the bedstead, some pieces having 
designs of Chinese figures and landscapes. The 
dressing-glass is supported by snakes in carved 
and gilt wood, and is decorated in a style 
designed to suggest Dresden china. Apart trom 
its historic interest, the furniture presents an 
attractive scheme of decoration which should 
be useful to modern artists and decorators. It 
is at present exhibited in Room 57 of the 
Woodwork Galleries of the Museum. 
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OBITUARY. 


The late Mr. Chatfeild Clarke. 


The last sad ceremonies were performed in 
connection with the late Mr. Howard Chatfeild 
Clarke on Monday of last week. The funeral 
service was held at Essex Church, The Mall, 
Kensington (which was erected from his designs 
some years ago), and was attended by from 300 
400 friends and relatives. The family mourners 
included the widow, his sons, Mr. H. C. C. Clarke 
(R.F.A.) and Mr. D. C. Clarke, his daughters and 
his brothers, including Sir Edgar Chatfeild 
Clarke. The staff of his office also attended. 

The interment afterwards was at Highgate 
Cemetery. Amongst the large congregation 
were two Vice-Presidents of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, Mr. G. H. Oakley and Mr. J. H. 
Sabin, and the Secretary, Mr. A. Goddard, who 
also attended as Hon. Secretary, Professional 
Classes War Relief Council, in respect of which 
Mr. Chatfeild Clarke had been Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. Among the members of 
the Council of the Surveyors’ Institution present 
were :—Mr. Leslie R. Vigers, Mr. Edwin Savill, 
Mr. Dendy Watney, Mr. George Corderoy, Mr. 
H. M. Cobb, Mr. C. Herbert Bedalls, Mr. Stanley 
Hicks, Mr. Howard Martin, Sir Alexander R. 
Stenning and Mr. Percivall Currey (Hon. Secre- 
tary). There were present also:—Mr. H. 
Courthorpe Munroe, K.C., Mr. Douglas Mathews, 
Mr. Fitzroy Doll, Mr. J. Arthur Steward, Sir 
Wrench Towse, (Clerk to the Fishmongers’ 
Company), the Master of the Cordwainers’ Com- 
pany, and Mr. C. H. Waterland Mander (Clerk), 
Sir L. C. Agnew, Sir John Brunner, Bart., Mr. 
J. F. L. Brunner, M.P., Sir Matthew I. Joyce. 
Sir Henry Paget Cooke, Lieutenant-Colorel P. 
Walter d’Alton, Mr. Hilton Nash, and Mr. 
Seagar Berry (Ministry of Munitions), Mr. Edgar 
Worthington (Secretary of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers), Mr. John W. Simpson 
(Past President of, and representing, the Royal 
Irstitution of British Architects), Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, Mr. Leonard Horner, Mr. F. T. Verity, 
Mr. W. J. M. Burton, Mr. J. F. Nettlefold 
(Chairman of Courtaulds, Ltd.), Mr. R. A. Ellis, 
Mr. W. E. Clifton, Mr. Campbell Jones, Mr. 
W. G. R. Bousfield, Mr. Robert Driver, Mr. G. A. 
Lansdown, Mr. R. Mortimer Montgomery, K.C., 
Mr. Westbury Preston, Mr. H. M. Stanley, Mr. 
Basil Mott, Mr. Claud Fraser, Mr. H. M. Jonas, 
Mr. R. B. Mann, Mr. A. Burnett Brown, Mr. 
E. W. Rushworth, Mr. Adam Smith, Mr. G. P. 
Nash (Hall, Beddall & Co.), and many others. 


Captain Hammond, M.C., H.A.C., M.S.I. 


Captain Ernest William Frost Hammond, 
Honourable Artillery Co., was the youngest 
son of Mrs. J. H. Hammond, of Dollis-road, 
Finchley, and the late Alfred Hammond, of 
No. 25, Bcdford-row. His death is now 
reported; he was 27 years of age. He was 
educated at Woodbridge School, Suffolk, and 
became a member of the Surveyors’ Institution. 
He joined the H.A.C. in 1911 and with them went 
to France, where he soon gained a commission, 
and received the Military Cross for conspicuous 
gallantry during a bomb-fight in Sanctuary 
Wood on September 30, 1915; he returned to 
the front in October last. A brother officer 
writes :—“ He occupied a special place in our 
affections. A true friend, a good soldier, and a 
gallant gentleman.” 


Second-Lieutenant L. Solomon, K.O.S.B. 


Second-Lieutenant Leonard Solomon, who 
fell on April 23, aged 32 years, was a son of 
Mr. Lewis Solomon, F.R.LB.A., of No. 21, 
Hamilton-terrace, N.W. He was educated at 
University College School, London, Cheltenham 
College, and the City and Guilds Engineering 
College, South Kensington. Shortly before the 
war broke out he went to Canada, and on the 
day war was declared joined the Don inion 
forces, but was pronounced to be “ medically 
unfit.” He, however, underwent an operation 
in order to qualify for active service, came to 
England, and obtaining a commission, went to 
the front line in last December. He was an 
Assoc. M. Inst. of Electrical Engineers, ard 
bronze medallist, Roval Drawing Society. 
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Second-Lieutenant Pretyman, R.E., A.M. inst.c.E 
Second-Lieutenant Maurice Pretyman, RE. 


wounded on August 10, 1915, on the jy ights of 
Chunuck Bair, Gallipoli, and now “ presumed 
dead,” aged 28 years, was the eldest son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pretyman, of Five Ways, , rquay 
He was educated at Marlborough, where he 


was captain of “ the eight,” and University 
College, London, and became an Assoc, M, Inst 
C.E. He was employed in the constructic, 
of the Immingham Docks and uponthe Admiralty 
engineering staff, Rosyth Naval Base ; he the; 
entered the service cf the Foundation (Eng 
ing) Company, U.S.A. He returned to Eng. 
land on August 3, 1914, and next day he joined 
the Inns of Court O.T.C., and in four weeks was 
gazetted to the R.E.; he was posted to th 
10th Signal Company and landed with the lth 
Division at Anzac, Gallipoli, on August 6t} 
1915. 


neer- 


Second-Lieutenant C. L. Wright. 


Second-Lieutenant Cecil Laurence Wright 
R. G. Artillery, whe fell in action on July 7 
aged 33 years, was the elder son of Mr. and Mrs 
Richard Wright, of The Lyntons, New Malden, 
Surrey. He became a member of the Archite 
tural Association in 1903, and in 1910 was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Institut 
British Architects. 


Mr. D. Barclay. 


Mr. David Barclay, F.R.I.B.A., Glasg: 
died at his residence, Laventille, | 
Jordanhill, recently. A member of the firm 
of H. & B. Barclay, he was a native of the city 
In collaboration with his brother he was th: 
architect for the municipal buildings of Greenock 
and also for the Glasgow Academy buildings 
As a school architect he undertook a wide rang 
of work, an example of which is the building of 
the Royal Technical College in George-street, 
his plans for which were selected in competition 
A number of churches in the city and other 
public buildings were also designed by hin 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, past President of the Glasg: 
Institute of Architects, a governor cf. the 
Glasgow School of Art, a vice-president of 
Glasgow Art Club, and a member of the Roya 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts. He was 
over 70 years of age, and was a member of th 
Incorporation of Masons. 


Mr. H. B. Sanders. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Har ld B 
Sanders, which oceurred on the 3rd inst. at his 
residence, * Carn Brea,” Streatham. M: 
Sanders was for the past nineteen years 4 
member of the firm of Messrs. Selby & Sandet* 
Quantity Surveyors, of 2, Millbank House, West- 
minster (late of Caxton House, Westminster), 
and was a member of the Quantity Surveyor 
Association. 
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Mr. T. Stewart. 
] 7 


Mr. Thomas Stewart, who was well known in 
Glasgow building circles, died at his r sidence, 
Burnbrae, Helensburgh, recently. In partner 


ship with a brother Mr. Stewart at one Um 


carried out large building operations, princ!paly 
‘ : Pred S 
on the south side of Glasgow. He continued 1 


business on his own account up till a few years 


ago. 
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The Hope Heirlooms Sale. 


Messrs.Christie will dispose of the heirloom 
owned by Lord Francis Hope, of “* De« pdene 
Dorking, in the course of this month The 
collections comprise the library of books upe™ 
archaeology ard art that belonged to Thom 
Hope, the author of “ The Costume of the 
Ancients,” “ Household Furniture and Decot® 
tions,” and “ Historical Essays on the History 
of Architecture,”” and include the ormg!n® 
drawings of Flaxman’s Dante and Home, 
Haveli’s Views, and a magnificent copy of the 
Cabinet du Roi, in 93 vols., fo. The sale 
extends also to specimens of faience, turnin 
old English and foreign silver, pictures, 
Roman, Greek, and Egyptian antiquities, with 
the Hope “ Athene” by Pheidias. 
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THE INDIAN HOUSE.—I. 
TOWN HOUSE. 


HIS short series of articles is intended 

to give some idea of the kind of house 

the Indian builds for himselt—a house 

that, though not unaffected by European 

influences in matters of detail, has developed 
its main features independently of these. 

The original conception of the Indian house plan 
dates back to prehistoric times, and is obviously 
akin to the type that reached Greece through 
Asia Minor as early as the sixth century B.c. 

Of the primary development of this plan 
we have Vet to discover the date and place. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether it will 
eve! be possible to establish these, and we 
may have to rest content with the epithet 
‘ prehistoric.” At the same time, our know- 
ledge rather points to Mesopotamia as the place 
of origin—the probabilities being clearly in 
favour of an original basic type rather than of 
independent development, owing to similarity 
in climatic conditions. 

This plan, starting from a central courtyard 
around which the rooms are placed, was obvi- 
ously carried a long way before any idea of a 
second story entered the minds of the con- 
structors. We see this in the Greek and Greco- 
toman developments, where the staircase was 
not a prominent feature in house design ; 
while in India, to this day, though the houses 
are often three or four stories in height, the 
staircase is rarely considered architecturally, 
but is merely wedged in as an unavoidable 
necessity. Furthermore, in the south of India, 
fair-sized houses are still built on one floor only 
and retain almost exactly what must have been 
the general characteristics of the original type. 

Though, unquestionably, the courtyard house 
was general in the Indian peninsula, it is by no 
means universal. There are extensive districts 
where it seems never to have found a tooting ; 
these, roughly speaking, coincide with the hilly 
country, or with that where—for other reasons 

the rainfall is exceptionally heavy. Again, 
in crowded cities, the courtyards have been to 
a large extent built over, and this has weakened 
the tradition as to their being an essential 
feature. There is yet a_ third where 
European influence has been strong enough to 
induce the substitution of the small bungalow 
or villa for the traditional type. The last two 

ises are, naturally, of less interest to us; but 
the first-named will be illustrated by examples 
from Cochin, on the south-west coast. 

In tracing the development of the Indian 
it should be borne in mind that records 
and investigations seem to show that in early 
times the Indian city was much more extensive 
in proportion to its population than those now 
standing ; and that what defences it possessed 
were slighter and more extended than in more 
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recent times. As in Europe in the Middle Ages, 
the city wall conduced to higher and closer 
building, and the original spreading house of 
one story with spacious court and garden 
became compacted into a high block with a 
contracted courtyard. This ( hange, as might be 
expected, is more marked in northern and 
central India—the battle ground for centuries of 
the numerous races both native and immigrant. 

These brief notes on the influences that have 
affected the Indian house might be followed by 
a more detailed study of the requirements of 
the various and occupations, which 
dictate certain details of arrangement. There 
is, for example, the need for convenient planning 
in regard to ceremonial observances—of course, 
more exacting, the higher the caste. Among 
these we find provision for bathing before and 
after meals, and in some cases the preparation 
of the meal itself must be conducted only by 
those of the caste partaking. There are numerous 
subtleties of this kind, which, though they seem 
natural enough in India, are hardly of sufficiently 
ge neral interest to demand detailed considera- 
tion here. 

One social factor there is which exercises 80 
important an influence on planning, that it can 
nowise be passed over—namely, the position 
of women. The high caste Hindu, in common 
with the Mohammedan, requires the seclusion of 
the women of the family behind the purdah ; 
and thus in all houses, except the smallest, 
there will be a part to which male friends can be 
admitted without direct access to the remaincer. 
In the large house, this part is often practically 
the whole ground floor—the women being 
relegateo to the upper floors. In the smaller 
house it will be one or two rooms off the 
front verandah. Though the typical plan 
adapts itself to such arrangements, they do not 
seem to have influenced it originally to a 
vreater extent than the subordination of women 
affected the Greek house; and it is doubtful if 
in early times the Hindu women were less free 
than those of Greece. Undoubtedly, Moham- 
medan ideas have modified Indian customs to 
some extent; but the question of woman's 
position in the East is much too wide a one to 
embark on here, especially as, even at the present 
time, there are in India so many shades of 
variation in custom, and in some parts, indeed, 
radical differences in the entire social structure. 

The feature most specifically characteristic 
of the Indian house is the front verandah, 
which is almost invariably carried along the 
whole or greater part of the facade on every 
floor. On the ground floor it is a resting and 
meeting place for the men of the house and their 
friends ; on the upper floor, it is usually par- 
tially screened, in order that the women may 
have an outlook into the street. The Indian is 
sociable by temperament, and the casual 
intercourse that the peal gives suits bis needs 
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Often, too, in bot weather, the men sleep in the 

al, while the women occupy the courtyard or 
the root (when the latter ir a flatone). Religious 
teaching holds that the pial should be open, in 
order that it may provide the hospitality of a 
resting place for the waytfarer. 

As plans will be given of typical houses, it is 
hardly necessary to add to these outline notes 
on the arrangements, but it may be well to 
supplement them with a few remarks on con- 
struction. As might be anticipated, in a 
country the size of India, with relatively poor 
transport facilities, constructive methods depend 
on local materials. Where timber is plentiful, 
as in the hills, wood construction is general. 
There are several areas with excellent stone 
obtainable in lengths up to 20 ft. or more, and 
here both walls and floors are constructed in 
stone, the latter being formed of beams of 
stone bearing on the walls or intermediate 
arches. Elsewhere brick in mortar or mud 
forms the walls, and for small houses and huts 
tempered mud is in very general use. A well 
executed mud wall on a rubble plinth kept in 
good repair will last a couple of hundred years 
in the drier districts, and by reason both of its 
material and thickness is an excellent protection 
against extremes of temperature. It is, how- 
ever, hardly suitable for buildings of more than 
one story. Flat roofs are formed as floors and 
covered with plaster or mud, the latter requiring 
renewal from time to time. Tiling is very 
general as a roof covering, the tile most in use 
being a small tapered hollow one placed alter- 
nately concave and convex side upwards. In 
recent years Mangalore tiles (a flat interlock 
ing pattern) have come into very general 
use in the South of India, and these are 
often laid on flat under-tiles as an increased 
protection against the heat. Tiling gene 
rally is laid much more heavily than would 
be the case if the purpose of throwing off wet 
were the only one it served. Small houses 
and huts are often thatched with straw or palm 
leaves, but this is open to the same objec tions 
as elsewhere in regard to risk from fire and in 
affording harbourage for snakes, rats, and other 
vermin. 

Structural arrangements and actual 
struction are both of a fairly simple character 
based on tradition, as must needs be the case 
when it is not usual to put anything on paper 
beforehand. The Indian is, however, an excellent 
craftsman and his trade knowledge embraces 
a very full and detailed scheme for the propor- 
tions of the various parts of a building. The 
finish and accuracy are not quite what a Euro- 
pean expects, as these aspects of building do not 
appear to interest the Indian builder to anything 
like the extent to which he is interested in 
decorative effects or in ornamental detail. Up 
to quite recently these latter employed a large 
body of highly skilled modellers and carvers, 
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but unfortunately the demand for such work is 
now, owing to European influence, rapidly dying 
out, and in many districts these craftsmen have 
actically disappeared. The illustrations from 
Goods show some good work of this kind, but 
none of this has been done within the last 30 
or 40 years. The whole modern tendency, as it 
operates in ali but the more remote districts, 
favours improvement in the mechanical aspects 
of craftsmanship and the elimination of the 
decorative qualities in design. Of course the 
schools of art and other boaies are endeavouring 
to counteract this, but so far their efforts have 
achieved but a small measure of success. 
Gwalior State, under the enlightened control 
of the Maharajah Scindia, and to some extent 
one or two of the Rajput States in Central India, 
are exceptions to this rule, the traditional 
craftsmanship having been fostered, thus 
securing that there has been no break in the 
continuity of design. The example given from 
the city of Lashkar, which is practically the 
new Gwalior, some two miles from the old city, 
shows the general character of building in these 
parte, and it is interesting to know that it is 
possible to carry out houses on these lines even 
at the present time. Stone is plentiful in this 
district and timber scarce, so that buildings 
are constructed entirely ot the former material. 
The architecture, it will be observed, has been 
influenced by the ideas of the Moghals, but the 
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THE BUILDER. 


incorporation of these ideas, as has been pointed 
out by Mr. E. B. Havell, being left in the hands 
of the Hindu builder, the imported features, 
such as the arch, have been assimilated, and the 
work still retains a definitely Indian character. 
The plans accompanying this article are 
given as typical plans of the Indian town house. 
They are of course subject to innumerable 
variations in detail and in the scale of accom- 
modation, but it may be accepted that, subject 
to the reservations made earlier in this article, 
the basis of the plan is the internal courtyard. 
It is perhaps a8 well to explain that family 
meals are usually taken in the Kudam, off the 
courtyard. On ceremonial occasions such as 
weddings the meal is served to the numerous 
guests in the largest room of the house. 
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SEWAGE PURIFICATION AT 
WORCESTER. 
ACTIVATED SLUDGE PROCESS. 


Dr. Stoney Barwise, Medical Officer for 
Derbyshire, presided at the annual summer 
meeting of the Association of Sewage Works 
Managers at Worcester recently, and delivered 
his presidential address. Mr. T. Caink, City 
Engineer of Worcester, afterwards gave a 
description of the purification of the sewage 
of the city by the activated sludge process. 

Dr. Sidney Barwise, in his presidential 
address, spoke on the activated sludge process 
of sewage purification. He said the essential 
difference between purifying sewage by the 
activated sludge process and the old method of 
removing suspended matter, whether by purifi- 
cation, subsidence or septic processes, and the 
subsequent oxidation and nitrification of the 
organic matter in suspension was this, that in 
the activated sludge process the organic matter 
in suspension was broken up and oxidised at 
once by various groups of living organisms in 
one process. Beyond supplying air to the 
sludge, innumerable infusoria, ameebe and 
other protozoa increased at a great rate. They 
lived upon the organic matter and split it up, 
at the same time liquefying, oxidising and nitri- 
fying bacteria developed in myriads. In this 
process the changes which take place when 
sewage was purified on a Dibdin contact bed 
and by subsequent treatment on a percolating 
filter were consummated in one process at one 
time. For these changes to take place it was 
necessary that the sludge consisting of organic 
matter with colonies of infusoria and bacteria 
should be stirred up in the presence of air and 
intimately mixed with the whole mass of 
the sewage. When they were at Sheffield last 
year they had an opportunity of seeing an 
interesting experiment where the stirring up was 
done mechanically and where the air was forced 
into the sewage by an ingenious system of 
turbines. In Worcester the agitation of the 
sewage was effected by the air itself, which was 
blown in for oxidising the sewage. The question 
which was the more economical arrangement 
was one which could only be settled by actual 
experience. If he might presume to express an 
opinion it was that unnecessary work was done 
in forcing the air through porous blocks, and it 
occurred to him that the process he should have 
expected Mr. Caink to have adopted was to have 
distributed the air by means of one of his 
revolving arms fixed at the bottom of a circular 
tank inverting the ordinary process of a perco- 
tating filter. As an outcome of the activated 
sludge process he thought before long they would 
see a new form of percolating cultivation bed 
made of something like brushwood laid on a 
sloping bed of concrete, which could easily be 
cleaned, or possibly a Dibdin slate bed. The 
sewage and the sludge would be aerated with 
compressed air and distributed over the brush- 
wood or poured into the Dibdin bed. In either 
case the colonies of conferve, infusoria and 
bacteria grow and automatically fall off. The 
effluent would contain an enormous quantity of 
what they called humus, and would have to pass 
through a settling tank. If tanked sewage 
applied to a Dibdin slate bed were aerated as it 
was applied to the bed, he was confident that 
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in many cases no subsequent filtration would be 
necessary. There were many sewage works in. 
Derbyshire which were inefficient, to which the 
activation of the sludge would make the differ. 
ence between success and failure. The charm 
of the process to him was the infinite variety of 
the methods in which it could be applied, 
Indeed, the rivers might themselves be purified 
in the ponds above weirs on their courses, 
They were at Worcester to give impartial cop. 
sideration and investigation to the orthodox 
scheme of the activated sludge process as 
devised by Dr. Fowler and as carried out by 
Messrs. Jones & Attwood in consultation with 
Mr. Caink. He was exceedingly glad to see a 
firm of engineers like Messrs. Jones & Attwood 
had the courage to back their opinion by putting 

down works for the city of Worcester on the 

terms they had done. It was somewhat a new 

departure in England for an engineer to devise 

a scheme and carry it out. This was the usual 

process in America. If they wanted a bridge 

across a river a bridge engineer would design 

and build the structure. In this country an 

engineer designed a work and a contractor 

carried it out. He believed the American 

system was a much better one than the English. 

The only way in which engineering works were 

carried out on these lines in England was where 

the official engineer of a corporate body prepared 

a scheme and carried it out by administration. 

For some reason or other the Local Government 

Board always made special enquiries into cases 

of that kind and asked many questions as to the 

remuneration the official in question was deriving 

from the scheme. This was perfectly right, and 

speaking from his experience in Derbyshire he 

could say with confidence that the scheme 

which had been carried out by the officials of 

the local authorities compared favourably with 

those designed by Westminster engineers. The 

chief objection that he had to the system of 

employing engineers was that they were paid 

by commission as a percentage on the cost of 

the works, and engineers were human. 


Mr. Caink supplemented his paper by allud- 
ing to an incident which had since occurred. 
On the afternoon of Monday, June 25th, 
an apparently large quantity of some tarry 
compound arrived in the sewage at the 
wotks and passed into the purification tank. 
This discharge continued until midnight. The 
effect upon the purification seemed almost 
disastrous. In two or three hours the effluent 
from being a _ transparent, colourless and 
odourless liquid became opalescent and possessed 
a strong tarry odour. The incident was 
emphatically disconcerting. With the hope of 
correcting the mischief the tank was partially 
emptied and river water allowed to run into 
it, while the air was kept continously supplied. 
He had to leave two days afterwards for the 
south of England and did not see the works 
again until the following Tuesday. Mr. Lamb 
informed him that the contents of the tank 
went through certain phases. Towards the 
end of the week the effluent, while getting fairly 
transparent, assumed a red colour, gradually 
changing to orange and yellow by the following 
Tuesday when he visited the works. The tarry 
odour was then almost imperceptible. The 
colour had now become paler and the effluent 
more transparent, and apart from the tint, 
appeared to be fairly satisfactory. A bottle 
of the effluent and also of the screened sewag", 
were despatched to the analyst, taken when 
they were at their worst, after the influx of the 


tar. The analysis showed an extraordinary 
rise of the oxygen absorbed figure in the screened 
sewage as well as in the effluent. The f rmet 


was usually between 3 and 4 parts per 100,000, 
while the oxygen absorbed averaged about 0.>- 
These figures rose to 14 in the screened sewagt, 
and to 8.4 per 100,000 in the effluent. But the 
dissolved atmospheric oxygen absorbed in five 
days showed only 2.2 parts per 100,000 in the 
effluent, and no putrefaction was obsery- In 
five days ; it contained only 2.8 parts per 100,000 
of suspended matter. The effluent would 
therefore under those conditions have complied 
with the conditions laid down in the agreement 
between Messrs. Jones & Attwood and the 
Corporation. 
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MAKES CEMENT WATERPROOF. 


DRAIN PIPE JOINTS. 


A SAFER AND A CHEAPER JOINT. 









Until Pudlo was invented there was no better joint than one made of neat 
cement. 

Although neat cement is subject to cracking and crazing the necessity for 
the most impermeable joint made it worth while to risk the cracking of 
the cement. 


Safer and more economical than neat cement is a mixture of three parts of coarse washed 
sand to one part of Pudloed cement. There is a saving of 14/- per ton, when cement costs 
40/- per ton, and still more if the cost per ton is greater. Ask for details. 


Used by the War Office, The Admiralty, The India Office, The G.P.O., The Crown Agents, The Office of Works. 
Tested by Fatja, Airkaldy, Cork University, The Japanese and Spanish /mpertal Governments. 





Kerner Greenwood & ¢ Ltd., St. Ann's, King’s Lyn 
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We Specialise in 


STORAGE 
AND FACTORY 
BUILDINGS, 
CONCRETE PILES 
& FOUNDATIONS 
HARBOUR & RIVER WORK, 
WATER TANKS & COOLING 
TOWERS, 
BRIDGES AND SUBWAYS. 








Schemes and Estimates 
Free on Application. 








Build area 130 ft. x 200 ft, Bins 33 ft. in ciameter. 
ad 18 sng Piling. Architect, P. M. Fraser, F-R.1.B.A., London. 
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The SUMMER VACATION is the BEST TIME 


TO INSERT the 


“Hue” nm Adaptable Barless Fire 





EASILY AND CLEANLY FITTED. SUBSTANTIAL AND ARTISTIC 
IN APPEARANCE, SAVES 334 to 50% COAL CONSUMPTION 


(according to stove at present in use), whilst giving the full benefit of the 
fuel and increased cheerfulness — points worthy of consideration. 


Not a Makeshift. Price from 


15/- 


Many thousands in 








An old Coai-eating 
Grate Modernised, 


(Old Bottom and Bars 


Rese at ate | HUE ‘ HOTELS. g 
han — INSTITUTIONS a 
FIRE BRIGHT with , 

RADIATING HEAT HOSPITALS, t 


OFFICES, AND 
/ VILLAS, ALL 

OVER THE 

COUNTRY. 


giving full results of 
fuel. THIS TRANS- 
FORMATION WAS 
FFFECTED WITH- 
IN FIFTEEN MIN- 
UTES. No Back 
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Aptly’*R”™ Hue Dept 

for pri ed Illustrated 
Descriptive Booklet with 
Testimonials "REE 
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Patentees: YOUNG & MARTEN, LTD. 
Caledonian Wks.,Stratford,London,E 
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Old Back and Bars removed, Specia! Deflect- 
ing Bricks and ‘‘Hue’’ Fire inserted, back being 
* Py filled in, making a sound and permanent job. 





Caledonian Works, STRATFORD, LONDON, E For OLD HEAVY REGISTERS or TILE GRATES. 











“GIBBONS” 


FOR 


STEEL SHELVING, BINS, CUPBOARDS, LOCKERS, ETC,, 


WORKS, OFFICES, BANKS, AND WAREHOUSES. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


SPECULATIVE BUILDINGA ND 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES—A COMPARISON. 


By D. B. Bunpp. 


t the termination of the war the problem 
of how to provide houses for the 
people will be a very difficult one to 
solve. The interest on borrowed money 

will be very heavy; people buying houses 
for investment will not be satisfied with as 
low a rate of interest upon their money 
invested as they were a few years ago; mort- 
gages will be more difficult to arrange, and the 
general prospects will not be likely to tempt 
the speculative builder into starting any 
large building venture. 

No doubt local authorities will engage in 
the business of providing some of the needed 
houses, but the bulk of them will have to be 
built by private enterprise mostly by the 
speculative builder. 

It is generally admitted that it is desirable, 
from every point of view, that as many people 
as possible should possess their own houses, 
and with this in mind I venture to give my 
experiences as a speculative builder in England 
and the United States of America, and show 
how the method of conveying property, record- 
ing deeds, &c., in the State of Michigan, and 
the Mechanics Lien Law of that State, help 
people to build or buy houses for themselves, 
help in the development of estates, and inci- 
dentally help solve the housing problem. 

Some of .the American States have adopted 
the Torrens system of registration of title to 
property, first introduced by Robert Torrens 
in Australia for the registration of real estate. 
In this we get a registered title, a Government 
declaration of the ownership and condition of 
title, and a title which cannot be disputed. 

The State of Michigan has not yet adopted 
the Torrens system, and the method of buying 
and selling land is best illustrated by taking a 
hypothetical case. ; 

Suppose “ P” (the purchaser) is buying @ 
Plot of land from “ S” (the seller) for £100. 

5” does not necessarily go to his solicitor— 
although some sellers do—he may decide not 
t© employ one. He will take his abstract of 
title to an abstracting company, who will 
*xamine the records kept at the County Hall, 
make a copy of mortgage, tax or encumbrance 
recorded against the title, attach the copy to 
the abstract and certify that this is the only 
thing against the property to date. For this 
the charge would be as a rule from 12s. to £1. 

The abstracting company will give “S” 
without charge a blank form of warranty deed, 
Which he will fill in as the one which was 
sven to him when he purchased the land, 
except that he will substitute ‘‘ P’s”’ name for 
his, and leave the date blank. “ P” then 
takes the abstract and draft deed to his solicitor, 
who ¢ xamines the title. If this is found satis- 
factory, and the description of the property 
oe the Same on the deed as on the abstract, 

P” completes the purchase and fills in the 
date. Hy then immediate ly takes the deed 
bo the County Hall and has it recorded. The 
cost of recording the deed is about 5s., and in 
most cases the solicitor’s charges for examining 
the title would be about £2. 

t Thy seller, therefore, has to pay from 12s. to 
1, and the purchaser about £2 5s. The cost 

ape be the same whatever the plot was worth, 

4 ® consideration usually being stated in the 

eed as “one dollar and other valuable 
considerations,” 

the T method is a little more cumbersome than 

pou y Tens system, but we have the title re- 

inf os, «nd I will show how that can be of some 


Suppose “ p” wishes to build. He would 





not have much difficulty in obtaining the 
material without the ready money, a8 anyone 
who supplies labour or material can, if not paid 
within sixty days of the completion of the work, 
place a lien on record against the property under 
the Mechanics Lien Law and he then has a 
( harge against the property. 

In our hy pothetical case, we will suppose the 
house is now built, and cost £300, and “* P” 
Wishes to dispose of it. He first applies to his 
bankers (who are allowed by law to advance 
up to 50 per cent. of the appraised value of the 
property), for £200 on mortgage at 6 per cent. 
When the bankers’ solicitors have examined the 
title, the money 1s advanced and the mortgage 
recorded. This costa about £2, and includes 
survey and st amp We will suppose in this case 
that “* P” has found a buyer (“ B”) who will 
buy the house for £500, but can only pay £75 
down and the balance as rent. This can easily 
be arranged by means of an instrument known 
as “‘ the land contract.”” Blank forms for this 
purpose are given by the abstracting companies 
or bought for a few cents at the stationers. 

They would be filled in to deseribe the 
property In the same Way as in the warranty 
deed, and state that £75 has been paid and £4 
a month would be paid, which sum would 
include 6 per cent. interest upon the unpaid 
balan oC. 

When the whole amount had been paid, the 
owners would execute a warranty deed con- 
veving the fee to the holders of the contract. 
This contract would be recorded, although it is 
not necessary if the holder intends to occupy the 
premises, as the occupation in itself is sufficient 
evidence to showthat he bas a claim on the land; 
and the owner of the fee could not cheat him out 
of his equity by conveying to someone else 
without disclosing the existence of the land 
eontract. 

The only costs incurred in this transaction 
would be the examination of the title by the 
holder of the land contract. 

The builder has now received £200 from the 
bank, £75 from the purchaser, and has a 
balance of £225 payable to him at the rate of £4 
a month, which includes interest. 

He will now have no difficulty is disposing of 
his equity whenever he requires the cash ; but 
he will have to “* discount the contract.” There 
is always a ready market for these. At the 
present time he would have to allow about £40 
‘n his balance and receive £185. He will then 
have made £60 profit, the other £40 being made 
by the one who is financing the buyer of the 
house. These land contracts are very useful 
to anvone who deals in real estate. “* P” could 
make terms with‘ B.” If‘ B” put more than 
£75 down and more per month, he could accept 
less for the house, as it would not cost him so 
much to discount his contract. He might, on 
the other hand, if he had confidence in the man 
he was selling to, accept as little as £30 down, 
charge perhaps an extra £20 to cover the extra 
risk and for the longer time it would take to pay 
for the bouse, and then discount the contract 
at a higher rate, or keep it until it was a safe 
investment to offer for sale. 

The owner of a house, wishing to sell and not 
requiring all the money, finds this a splendid 
way to dispose of bis property, leaving the 
money invested at a good rate of interest. He 
does, in fact, finance the buyer. Plots of land 
are usually sold on land contract. 

The result of this comparatively easy trans- 
ference of title and interest in: land is that 
many people interest themselves in acquiring 
land and houses. Companies are formed who 
buy tracts of land, sub-divide them into lots, 
put in sewers, sidewalks, &c., and send out 
salesmen who call from house to house te find 
buyers for the small lots of land, and sell them 
on land contract. Many people buy tots, pay 
for them by monthly instalments, and when the 
land is “ deeded” to them, build their own 


houses. 


Others buy in the hope of selling at a¥profit, 
knowing that transference of their equity is so 
simple that it is no obstacle to the sale. 

One result of this building of so many single 
houses and of the Mechanics Lien Law is the 
existence of a class of sub-contractor who will 
contract to provide all labour and materials 
and everything necessary to carry out part of 
the work of building the house. The excavator 
will contract to dig the basement for so much ; 
the bricklayer will contract to do all the brick- 
work and will find all materials, scaffolding, &c., 
and take away any surplus material to his next 
job; the same thing applies to the carpenter, 
plasterer, plumber, painter, &c. 

A man with a very small capital is enabled 
to start this sub-contracting, as he can obtain 
material on credit by reason of the Mechanics 
Lien Law, and 1s protected also himself by this 
same law. This, again, makes it easy for one 
to build one’s own house. 

To anyone accustomed to handling property 
in England, the difference is quite obvious. 

There is land registration in the county of 
Middlesex in England, and although I have 
bought and sold property in this county I 
have not found any benefit from the registration 
over the county of Surrey, where there is no 
registration. ‘Lhe difference, however, bas been 
that whereas I have sold a house in Middlesex 
the purchaser has had to pay his solicitor 
amnally one guinea for registration and 7s. 6d. 
for stamps, and in the case of the property 
being mortgaged, another guinea plus 7s. 6d. 
stamps, total £2 17s. 

teferring to stamp duties, I suppose one 
must not venture to hope to have the stamp 
duties on conveyances and other deeds reduced, 
as they provide a iarge sum to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with very tittle cost of col- 
lection, and he wants all the money he can get 
at this period ; but they are a great hindrance 
to the free exchange of property, and although 
their abolition would not solve the housing 
problem, it would materially help to do 80, 
The amount collected would be quite small 
compared to the amount the different local 
authorities would spend if they had to take in 
hand any extensive housing schemes. 

My experience has been that the “ Increment 
Value Duty” does not have much effect, as 
the 10 per cent. inerement allowed on the 
assessable site value is as much as most people 
expect their property to appreciate in value. 

The “ Undeveloped Land Tax” probably 
helps the breaking up of estates and encourages 
the transference of ownership; but the stamp 
duties on conveyances, mortgages and leases 
are a dead load, holding up the business of 
building more than is generally appreciated. 

In the case of many houses I have sold in 
England, the purchase price of which is about 
£600 each, the purchasers have borrowed money 
on mortgage, and the law costs, including 
stamps, have often come to over £20. This 
fee, of course, must be paid each time the pro- 
perty changes ownership, and nobody excupt 
those in the business know how much this is 
discouraging people from buying their own 
house. 

The fact that people in the State of Michigan 
can be interested enough in real estate to buy 
lots for investment, causes syndicates to be 
formed to take up vacant land that is ripe for 
building, sub-divide it, and sell it in lots very 
much as has been done in parts of Essex on 
the London, Tilbury and Southend Railway 
Co.’s line; but with this difference: that in 
Essex, the land has often been just farm land, 
not ripe for building. Most of the best building 
land around London has been “ covered” by 
speculative builders, who have built on building 
agreement with the owner of the freehold 

Some building agreements provide for the 
owner to finance the builder; the builder to 
build so many houses by a certain time and the 
owner to grant him a 99 years lease when the 
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houses have reached a certain stage. In all 
probability, he would pay the builder a certain 
sum of money for creating that ground rent. 
The builder’s capital is usually small, and he 
is practically compelled to build a row of houses 
of one design as quickly as possible ; do more 
work, and take more risks than he should do on 
his limited capital. If he cannot sell the houses, 
and in any way fails to perform his part of the 
obligation, the freeholder steps in and takes 
everything on the land to compensate him for 
the advances made. There is no law to protect 
the material merchant, and although they 
sometimes co-operate to ¢ out the agree- 
ment themselves, they usually do not save 
much out of the wreck. 

I know of one estate in Surrey where builders’ 
merchants refused to call, as so much of their 
material had from time to time into 
the hands of the freeholders without their 
having received any payment for it, This 
condition of affairs naturally makes the material 
agents careful and they are not to be blamed for 
giving only short credit and not waiting until 
the house is finished to be paid. 

Any builders’ merchant will admit also that 
he could supply cheaper if he could escape from 
the bad de 

It is these differences that make the con- 
dition of the building trade in the United States 
impossible to England. If a man in England 
wishes to build a moderate-sized or small house 
for himself, embodying his own ideas or carrying 
out a few pet notions of what he considers would 
be great improvements on existing ideas, he is 
up against a tough proposition. 

In the first place, he would be lucky if he 
could find a plot in a location that will suit him. 
The ground is not sold that way,as is the case 
in the U.S.A. Then, many confersnces would 
have to be held with the architect. The 
prospective owner of the small house has not 
the numerous books of plans that can be easily 
«btained in the U.S.A. for the American and 
his wife to look through in the evening, so that 
they may formulate their own ideas. 

Again, the number of contractors who would 
build a single residence at a reasonable price is 
very limited—the specialists in house con- 
struction are busy building in a-row. It does 
not pay to build a single house in England. 
He has not the choice of numbers of small 
builders with small capital who help in the 
work themselves, and specialise in building 
single houses, a class of contractor who would 
be as common in England, or more so, if the 
same conditions prevailed; and finally, when 
he is finished, his usual cry is ‘“* Never again! 
Fools build houses for wise men to live in!” 

The American, on the other hand, says to 
himself: “I can see where I could make some 
improvements—I shall sell this house and soon 
build another,”—and with every house he builds 
he helps to solve the housing problem. 

How is it that we do not find the same con- 
ditions obtaining in England as in the United 
States of America, Canada and Australia ? 

We have land registration in some counties. 
We have a register with all kinds of information 
of the properties in all England at the offices 
where Increment Value Duty is assessed, and 
we have the“ Town Planning and Housing Act ” 
to help in the proper planning of vacant land. 

In the first place, the people are not given the 
opportunity of buying a picce of land in a 
nice location for a home as they are in America. 
Every time the land changes hands in England, 
the new owner is presented with a formidable 
looking document with seals and tape affixed 
thereto, and an even more formidable bill of 
costs from his solicitor. The American gets 
& form of deed on a single sheet of paper, sees 
that the description of the property is correct, 
and gets registered as the owner i a few dollars. 
He knows all about the transaction, and is not 
afraid to do it again when he wants another 
piece of property. 

Thousands of American workmen—especially 
those in the building trade—buy lots and build 
homes for themselves, and although they are 
helped by reason of wooden construction being 
more adaptable to the climate in the U.S.A. 
than in England, the Englishman would do 
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the same thing—to a great extent—given the 
same opportunity. The class of sub-contractor 
who would take all the responsibility for one 
particular part of the building would come into 
existence. Builders’ merchants would adapt 
themselves to the new conditions and be ready 
to supply materials for single houses; and we 
should have hundreds, where we now have 
single instances, of people striving to build the 
ideal artistic house for a home. And although 
we should still have rows of houses and flats 
being built of one design, as is also the case in 
New York, Chicago, and other large American 
cities, where these conditions exist, yet we 
should also have many small speculative builders 
buying a plot or two, building one or two houses ; 
and when they had sold these, repeating the 
operation and helping by so doing the great 
problem of housing the people. 

It is not a question whether these things can 
be done or not; they are being done in the 
U.S.A. and other countries, and can be done in 
England when the war is over, if some such 
system as the Torrens is adopted, the people 
educated to know how easy it is to buy property 
under such a system, and the stamp duties 
abolished. 

The English builders are not at fault. They 
build more substantially in England than in 
the States, and the cost of upkeep of property is 
consequently less. 

In England we have splendid building socie- 
ties which have enabled so many people to 
become their own landlords, and the Americans 
recognise this and pay us the compliment of 
copying us and establishing similar societies in 
their cities. 

The land around American cities, I know, is 
no cheaper than it is around London, and there 
are as many willing sellers around London as 
there are anywhere ; but the out-of-date system 
of handling an estate is responsible for the 
people not being able to get the land. 

I am no lawyer, and know a great deal more 
of building construction than of law; but I 
do know that the system which enables a 
solicitor to hold an old conveyance or other 
deed, and charge one or two guineas for its 
production and inspection every time the 
property it refers to changes hands, is all wrong, 
and will not do if we want the people to solve 
the housing problem for themselves. 

When the boys come home, we know there 
will be a number who will be looking for a piece 
of land upon which they may build themselves 
a home. They will have learnt that quite a 
few things in a home they thought were neces- 
sary can be done without; and with a new 
system of land registration, and a few alterations 
in some of the Rural and Urban District Coun- 
cils’ bye-laws, there is no reason why they 
should not have what they want. 
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NEW COMPANIES. 


The particulars quoted below have been 
compiled by Jordan & Sons, Ltd., Company 
Registration Agents, of 116 and 117, Chancery- 
lane, W.C. 2, from the documents available at 
the Companies Registry :— 

Ferro-Concrete Sure Construction Co. 
Lrp. (147,733), 4, St. Mary Axe, E.C. Registered 
June 14. To design, construct, build, equip, 
and repair steamships, vessels and craft of all 
kinds, docks, pontoons, floating docks, piers, 
jetties, wharves, workshops, warehouses, stores 
and buildings, &c. Nominal capital, £30,000, 
in £1 ordinary shares. 

H. Wixpsor & Co., Lrp. (147,650). Regis- 
tercd June 5. To acquire and take over business 
of builders, contractors, boiler fitters and 
furnace builders, &c. Nominal capital, £10,000 
in £1 shares, 

Jonny Barnstey & Sons, Lap. (147,643), 
82, Cradley-road, Netherton, nr. Dudley, 
Worcester. Registered June 4. To carry on 
business of manufacturers, factors, merchants 
and —_— for the production and sale of 
hydraulic, ppeumatic, electrical, steam, gas, oil 
and general engineers, &c. Nominal capital, 
£20,000 in 9,000 £6 Cumulative Preference 
Shares and 11,000 £1 Ordinary Shares. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


im these liste care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of comme 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘“ proposed”"’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com. 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Couneil; 


R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
L.G.B. for Local 


Education Committee; 

Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council; 
B.C. - Borough Council; and P.O. for Parish 
Council. 


AVONMOUTH.—At a meeting of the Health Com- 
mittee a letter was read containing details of ap 
amended housing scheme at Avonmouth. This pro- 
vides for the erection of 150 houses, which the National 
Spelting Co. are to have the right of taking over, two 
years after the declaration of peace, with a view to 
their passing them on to the Public Utility Co. If 
that is not done, then three years after the declaration 
of peace the Corporation are to have the option of 
purchase upon the same terms as they had previously 
agreed to take over the 500 houses embraced in the 
original scheme. The Corporation are to adhere to 
their riginal terms. 


AYLESRURY.—Plans passed :—Drainage extension 
at Oxferd-road Mill, for Mr. Collier 

BrRISTOL.—After the war a large amount of building 
will have to take place in Bristol to make up for the 
arrears in providing housing accommodation and in 


addition there are important industrial developments 
which wi!' have a bearing on the operations ofthe future 
A civic sub-committee has been considering this ques- 
tion, particularly with regard to the north and north- 
west parts of Bristol, and the Council will be asked to 
sanction the preparation of a town planning scheme 
for these areas. 

BUCKIE.—The Surveyor has passed plans for shed 
at rear of Fern Cottage, for Mr. James Keir’ new door 
in existing stable at Craigard, for Mr. John Barclay, 
who is turning the stable into a garage 

DERRY.—Derry Corporation has decided to request 
the Irish Society to construct a promenade along the 
river tront from Troy Hill, near the shipyard, to 
Culmore, where the river empties into the lough. 

DoDWORTH.—The Dodworth U.D.C. has resolved 
to prepare a housing scheme and to ask for borrowing 
powers 

HANWELL.—It 1s proposed to erect a parish hall, 
with a Calvary outside, for St. Mellitus’ Church, 
Hanwell, as a War memorial. 

HESTON AND ISLEWORTH.—Plan passed : Addition 
Marquise Villa, St. Peter’s-road, for Mr. J. Neighbour 

LONDON.—The Licensing Justices have sanctioned 
plans as to certain alterations proposed to be carried 
out in the Wilton, Coventry-street,and Great Windmill- 
street; and the Falcon, Wardour-street. 

OsseTTt.—Plans passed by the T.¢ Shed at 
Sunnydale Mills, for Messrs. Smith Bros., & Hepworth, 
Ltd. ; alteration of washhouse into loose box, tor Mrs 
Sam Jessop; extension to works at Fluslidyke, [or 
Messrs. pe Ml Greenhalgh, Ltd.: wood shop at the 
Green for Messrs. F. Smith & Son. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—Plan passed by B.C.: Recon- 
struction of drainage, 13 onl 15, Grayling-road, for 
Mr. J. Crane. 

WAISALt.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Chimney-stack, 


Plack-road, for Messrs. J. Russell & Co., Ltd. ; cattle 
shed, West Bromwich-road, for Mr. E a: 
omeces, 


scullery, 4, Lichfield-road, for Mr. 8. Jagger , 
Birchills-street, for the Walsall and District Iron Co., 
td. 


WANDSWORTH.—The Justices have sanctioned 
certain alterations intended to be carried out in the off- 
licensed premises, 84, Brockwood-road, Wan isworth 
(licensee, Harry Hollingshead). 

— ———_e—>-_2 ——_—_- 
Wykehamists’ War Memorial. ' 

It is proposed to erect a memorial at Win- 
chester to Wykehamists who have fallen in the 
war. The scheme provides for a double cloister 
running from east to west, ‘‘returning” 4 
both ends, with a grass cloister garth in the 
centre. The total length would be bet ween 
50 and 60 yards. There would be room for 
separate monuments. A large gateway would 
be flanked right and left with two halls, one * 
war museum and one a room for Wiccamica 
The ccst of the cloister is estimated to be from 
£15,000 to £18,000 and the gate and twe halls 
about £8,500. 


Cug outs in the City. 





We hear that van loads of bags of sand, 
timber and metal lathing are being carricd inte 
the head offices of banks and shipping ofhices, 
&c., &c., for the purpose of forming bomb- 
resisting dug-outs in these premises. Mr. 
Charles R. Price, of 87, Bishopsgate, is ‘ gaged 
in carrying out the work. Bei 
a cts, He, 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contr: 
on p. 53. 
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TERRA GOTTA 
ROOFING & FLOORING TILES 
Red, Blue, Brown & Buif. 

Buff, Brown & 
Brindled 
SANITARY PIPES 
London Offices — 
Seardary : ¥RANK HODBORN. 
fans: H. DYKE DENNIS, BUABON. 


Red, Buff, Pink, Grey & Vitreous Grey. 
BRICKS a 
PRESSED & WIRE COI 
14, CRAVEN ROAD, PADDINGTON. 
Tdeprame : “DENNIS, RUABOR”™ 





MILITARY 
HUTWORK 


WE &TOCK 


WINDOWS, Glazed or Unglazed. 
DOORS 


NEPONSET WALLBOARD, 22m and 
46m. wide. Also 45m. to Whim wide Plywood 


for liming. 
PAROID and cher approved Rookng Material 
WEATHERBOARD, T. &G. Flooring. 


GLASS, » large sheets of panes, cut to wze, already 
m stock. 


WHEELBARROWS. Navrvy. strong. hard 

wood body, won wheel, 166, 6d. cach. General 
bonded wooden whed), 226. «ach. 
paid some stations, taking a dozen. 






























purpos 


Carriage 


C. JENNINGS & Co., Ltp. 


TUMBER WERTHAMTE, CEMERAL WOODWORKERS. 
927, Pennywell Road, BRISTOL. 
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Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
Contracts, iv; Tenders, —; Public Appoint- 
ments, xvi; Auction Sales, xvi. Certain con- 
ditions beyond those given in the following 
information are imposed in some cases, such as 
that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender ; that a fair wages clause 
shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to 
the contrary. 

*,*It must be understood that the following 
paragraphs are printed as news, and not as 
advertisements ; and that while every endeavour 
is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 





BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


JULY 27.—Pontypridd.—ScHooL WorK.—Altering 
and extending Lan Wood School, Pontypridd, tor a 
Red Cross Hospital. Plans, &c., may be seen at 
office of Arthur Li. Thomas and Gomer 8S. Morgan, 
Architects and Surveyors, 23, Gelliwastad-road, 
Pontypridd 

JULY 30.—Ogmore Vale.— ALTERATIONS, &¢.—Alter- 
ations and repairs, and for painting, colourmg, &c., to 
the Workman’s-hall and Institute, Ogmore Vaie 
Specifications to be seen at the Institute and at the 
ottices of the Architect, P. J. Thomas, Bridgend 

Avoeust 7.—Lisburn.—Goops Orrice.—The Direc- 
tors of the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland 
invite tenders for the building of a new goods office at 
Lisburn Station. Drawing, &c., at the Engineer's 
Oftiees at Dublin and Belfast. Bill of quantities, &c., 
from Mr. T. Morrison, Secretary, Secretary's Office, 
Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. Deposit 1 guinea 

No DATE.—Mallow (Ireland).— EXTENSIONS. —Exten- 
sion of creamery by Ballycilough, Mallow., Plans and 
specification can be seen at the Creamery. F } 

* No DATE,—Stamford.—Tenders are invited for the 
erection of a canteen at the Rutland Engineering 
Works, Stamford. Specifications, &c., can be seen at 
the offices of above-named works by appointment 


ROAD, SANITARY,.AND WATER 
WORKS. 


AveUstT 7.—Dublin.—ACCOMMODATION ROAD.—The 
Directors of the Great Northern Railway Co, (Lreland) 
invite tenders for the construction of an accommodation 
road about a quarter of a mile long at Dromantine, 
situated about midway between Goraghwood and 
Poyntzpass Stations. Drawing, &c., at the Engineer's 
Offices at Dublin and Belfast. Specification, &c., from 
Mr. T. Morrison, Secretary, Secretary's Office, Amiens- 
street Station, Dublin. Deposit, 1 guinea 


ee Soa 
PATENTS, 


APPLICATIONS PuRLISHED.* 
py 100,595. -Aktieselskabet Phonix: Fire-proof 


door. 

100,886.—Zennosuke Morikami: Method of 
manufacturing a compound for making cement, 
mortar, or concrete watertight. 

$144 of 1914.—Henry Imi: (Deutsch 
Asphalt-Aktien, Gesellschaft der Limmer und 
Vorwohler Grubenfelder): Drainage plant for 
road beds containing tramway tracks. 


101,218.—Simon Jules Frank: Pivoted 
sliding windows. 

102,955.—Augustin Adrian: temovable 
huts. 


y 106,641.—-Ernald Barnardiston: Iron or 
steel plates or shapes and structures composed 
thereof. 
» 106,649.—Theodore Pesinger Payne.—Mo 
able structure or platform adapted to carry 
implements and devices for cultivating the soil. 
106,683.—Albert Bertram Coleman : 
Domestic hot-water supply apparatus and 
fittings used in connection therewith. 
|» 106,691.—Abraham Taylor.—Extensible poles 
~ 106,694.—James William Sutclitfe and Tova 
Sanderson: ‘Tanks and cisterns. 
106,709.—Charles Wright: Ventilators. 
106,719.—Ferdnand Fabre: Pile driving 
apparatus. 
106,727.—Alexander Charles Adnams : Water 
heating apparatus. 
106,732.—Cranes (Birminghan,), Ltd., William 
McBride and Joseph Ford : Pivoting de vices for 
mirrors, 





* All these applications are now in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon them 
may made. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of | 
“It muat be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


(Owing to the exceptional circumstances which 
prevail at the present time, prices of materiais 
ghould be confirmed by inquiry. Since our last issue 
several prices have been revised.—Ed. | 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
rrices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1.000 Alongside, in River Thames. £s.d 





Desk GHOGED 2. noes cisevoareeseoncscoesse 2 5 0 
Picked S ep OO TE eco itso ociniias cs 217 O 
Per 1 Delivered at Railway Depot, London 

& «6. @. £s.d 

Flettons .. 118 0 Best Blue 

Best Fareham Pressed Staf- 
hed . 40 6 fordshire 615 O 
Best i i Do. Bullnose .. 6 O O 

Pressed lua- Best Stour- 

Fa . ££ rw bridge Fire 
ee 95 0 

" I s 

Bis W hit D’ble Strtech’'rs 20 7 6 
rnd D'ble Headers 17 7 6 

salt ‘5 d One Side and 
str ~ 1417 6 two Ends 231 7 6 

Headers 14 7 6 Two Sides and 
q 3 Bull- one End .... 22 17 6 

nose and 4$in Splays and 
Fiats 18 7 6 Squints 19 17 6 


Glazed bricks priced at 80 much each, 25 per cent 


advance on list 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best 
i t 
Thames Ballast ........ 8 9 per yard, delivered 
! DARE. v0 ce nngsecoed ll O 
Thames Sand wi a = 
Best Washed Sand ...... ae: fs a 
jin. Shing tor Ferro- 
Concrete a + ae 6 » ” ” 
Per ton, delivered 
, oe  S £ s. d. 
Best Port i Cement ...... 210 0 .. 2138 © 
Do. £2 Os. alongside in 80-ton lots 
Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above 
Best Ground Biue Lias Lime 1 7 6 at rly. depot. 
Nott [hie cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks 
Grey Stone Lime ....., 473. Od. per ton delivered 


Stourbrid 


ige Fireclay in s’éks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


BaTH Stone—delivered in railway trucks at s. d 


Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... 1 7 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & 8.W.R., perft. cube .......... 1 & 
Do. do. d ered on road waggons at Nine Elms 
ce, ep ETO COE CG EF ere 1 9 
PORTLAND STONE 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft 
ave! delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, G.W.R., South Lam- 
beth, G.W.R., or Nine Elms, or L. & 5.W.R., 
per ft. cube ... Weehedwtas o dbbe cas 2: ae a 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Pimlico 


Wharf or Nine Eims Depot, per ft. cube 2 6} 
° White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra 
RaNpbow BLocks—Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Rly.Dpot 
8. ( 


d. 
Ancasterin blocks 2 0  Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks... 1 7} Freestone ...... 2 2 
Grinshili in blocks 2 4 Red & White Mans- 
Darley |Dale in fieldrandom block 2 9 
Seer Yellow Magnesian 


Limestone do.do 3 3 
York STtONE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot s. d. 
appied random blocks .......ccccccccses 3 4 
Per Ft. Super. Delivered at Railway Depot. 


6 , 8 two sides landings to sizes (under 
TED CUDUED 50d skinned veeesdeeeeoen sees 2 5 
4 in. OG SWS SOG. Be ~ cesodecseosecs $ 8 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) .... 1 O} 
«ih. t in. sawn one side slabs (random 
Scan: Rae . Se as ba as » 8} 
1} in. to GAD; GAG Siccecccccsecczcss 0 6 
Harp Yor 
Per lt. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Seap| ee eee 3 0 
¢ i Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
in. 8 two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 
pg I ELE I OIL LEE EE 2 3 
6 in. CHO MIGGE GION. cine obs cee ccevce 2 7 
210. 8 two sides slabs (random sizes) .... 1 0 
«in. 8 sced random flags ...... ineneses a 0 5 
Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London 
Bes e-made tiles or hand-made sand- 
i es from either Broseley or £ as. d. 
St PO GG F 4.50 cadet nsvadeos 3.0 =O 
Oma SD cetesbtsetcedibaccseee 3 2 6 
Hip a ey tiles (per dozen) .........- 0 6 0 
Per 1,000 of 1,200 
SLATES. f.o.r. London 
Best | Bangor Slates, 20 by 10........ 13 5 0 
“7? - 7 eae 612 6 
Firs 20 by 10......-. 1215 0 
B “ $6 Br 6s cic scees 610 0 
st Bios Portmadoe 20 by 10.... 13 5 0 
First ” Se Bacdcsoces 8 F 
Wst quality ,, SOSe Dissocese MU GS 
’ °° 16 by 8 6 7 6 
3 WOOD. 
EST BriLDING REDWOOD. Softwood __ stocks 


imported sizes. 
Beale : fin. by 12in., 4 in. 
y ii in., 3in. by 11in., 
a 9 in., and 2 in. 
ai in, 
Sin by din. Shin by 'sin’ 
and 2 in. by “tetas a 


controlled bv the 
Director of 
Materials, conse- 
quently prices must 
be withdrawn 
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WOOD (Continued). 


Best BUILDING REDWOopD 
Battens: 2in., 2}in., and 


sin. by Sin 


= iD 241 and 3 in. by 
bin 9 
oit., =§ 1 i n. by 
5 
Scant 3 
4) ~ it i; 
8 in. by 4 
43 
Boards l } 
ld ir 
i 
Second 
Sawn } , 
Db 
Best | . 
Under 2 t 
J 
Whit ~ | 
R j 
4 I ) 
n } , 
t ; 
na ra 
7 and 8 
Archa Wi 
Best n } 
10 in. and 1 
secs - 
Us. B 8 
Pre} a 
Ma oa & 
ow i 
1} i I t 
1} l G4 
mid matel 
lin. | pla 
sho 
lin. | , 
mh 
aN th4 
mat . 
or \ 
lin. bv ¢ ‘ 
( in (ir I 
bes t 
Y ow | | +a y 7 
S1Zes 
Oddments 
Seconds, regular siZes 
Oddments 
Kauri Pine Planks per ft 
cube / 
Drv Wainscot Oak per ft 
Super, as ineh 
qin ado ad 
Dry Mahogany 


Honduras 


asco, pert s 


il 
a8 neh 


Cuba, Mahogany 


Dry Walnut, American, per 
ft. super, as inch 
French, * Italiat Wa t 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 
Moulmeu 
Do do lay 


American Whitewood 
planks, pel ft. cube 


Glue, per cwt 





. tock 

y ti 

\ D tor , 

iy 
ia 
r } of 
j 
aw 

] ) 0 1 6 
» OT > & @ 
0 ] t 0 yA 6 
> 2.9 0 2 6 
) 1 6 0 y 4 6 
) l 6 0 2 6 
) 0 ) 10 { 0 
) 0 409 0 0 
) ~ 6 010 ) 
" uo 0 ; ? u 


METALS. 


JOISTS 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 


sections, basis price 
Plain Compound 
ordinary sections 
Plain Compound 
Angles, Tees, and Channels 
ordinary sections 
Flitch Pilates 
Cast Iron 


Girders 


patterns 


WrovuGuT-IRON TUBES AND 
Discount otf List for lot 


value delivered direct fro 


carriage forward if sent 


GAB ..cccccecores 
Water 
Steam 
Galvanised gas 
gy | WATET. Ww ee ee eee 
steam 


L.C.C. SOIL PIPE 
Pipes Coated 


8 i 
2 in peryd.. 2 ; 
2} in. -~ w= 
3 in. «(ee ; 10 
34 in - oe 2 
4 in. a sve 

RaIN- WATER PIPES, &C 

Pipe 

a. d 
Qin. per yd.. 2 4 
2} in rarer. i 
3 in. n oo & 6 
3 in. ee 3 9 
4in a haa ae 


L.C.C. Drain Prpes,—9 ft. lengths. 
5in., 68. 3d 


4in., 58. 3d. 


GIRDERS, &¢ 


Prices controlled 
hy the Vinistry 
of Munitions. 


Stanchions 


Columns and 
Stanchions, plain ordinary 


FITTINGS— 

of not leas than £4 net 
m worka > percent leas 
from London stocks 


Pubes Fittings 
45 4 50 
40 47% 

) 45 
274 424 
Is} 40 
124 74 


London Prices 


Bends Branches, 
as s. d 
2 1 each 2 6 
» § 3. 3 
2 6 3 9 
3 2 P ey 
iia: Se 
London Prices. 
Bends Branches. 
s. d s. d 
1 2 each 1 8 
1 5 o 2 0 
1 ¥ e 2 6 
ss e 3.0 
2 6 - 3.68 


London Prices. 
6in., 78. 6d 
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METALS (Continued). 
Per ton in London. 


Inon— £ s. d. &.s. ¢. 
Common Bara ......., 1610 0 to 17 0 @ 
Staffordshire Crown Bare— 

good merchant quality 1610 0 .. 1710 0 
Staffordshire ‘* Marked 

SR ee : T[hm.e .: Boe 

Mild Steel Bars ........ @ 639 «. Bw Ss 


Stee! Bars, Ferro-Concrete quality, £19 basis price 
Hoop Lron, basis price 20 0 O ., 2010 O 
, Galvanised .. 33 0 0 . 
* And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black 


Ordinary sizeato 20g... 22 0 O 22 10 0 
24g 23 0 0 23 10 0 
Se... 28-6 2410 0 

Sheet Ir Galvanised flat, ordinary quality 


Ordiniry sizes, 6 ft. by 


- to sft. to 20g 2 0 0 
O ry siz to 22 ¢2 
tg , eS 32 10 O 
( ry « to 26¢ 6 0 oO 55 10 O 
Si ! ‘ i, flat, best quality— 
Or < ig > O O ome 
= Z. and 
t > 10 O 
fF reat y s 10 O —_ 
tra wat Sheets 
U . 6 ft. to 
S 0g 1 Oo Q _ 
Or rv sizes. 22 und 
My 110 0 
(Or ry sizes g > Oo O 
Best s st s a. Off 
te ; 
th 2410 0 - 
Best Soft St 7 ts. 20g 
nd vig 415 0 
Best Soft st ss} s. 26¢ 610 O 
Cut Nails in. t 276 08 O 7 @e 
Under in., usual tra xtras 
LEAD, &c. 
D> ve d 1 Londor 
LEAD—S! } ah. 4 it " 
rij s ) 
sou Piy 4. ) 
(* ! $2 0 0 
Not! Co | ery, 20a. por ton extra ; lots under 
5-cwt., Is. 6d. per ewt. extra. Orders for over 
1 ewt. should be accompanied by a certifieste or 
licence, which can b ‘tained from the Director of 
Materials (A.N. 2 (E)], Hotel Victoria, 5.W 
Allowance for | id, £260 per ton 
CoPPt 
Strong Sheet per it 0 1 6 
his 0 1 8 
Copper iils 0 1 6 
Copper wire 01 38 
Brass 
st zg Sheet >, © 
rh 0 l 5 
TIN I ish Ingote 0 2 6 
SULDEK—Piumbers l l 
rinmen's 0 1 5 
siOwp iy eo 3 2 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES 
Per Ft Per Ft 

15 oz. fourths 43d 26 oz. thirds .. . Td 
thirds oe 32, fourths ; sa 

21 «., fourths aid , thirds wd 
thirds 6id. Fluted Sheet, 150z. 644 

26 fourths 634 ; ss 67ae 
ENGLISH KOLLED PLATE LN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES Per Ft 

t Rolled plat ee 4d 
; Roach rolled and rough cast plate.........- 44d 
t Rough roiled and rough cast piate 4id 


Figured Rolled, Oxford Roiled Baltic, Oceanic 


Arcti Stippolyte, and smali and large 
I mish white . . 6d 
Ditto, tinted Jo btebacessbetsede . Td 
Rolled Sheet . : . Laguwebeseas aA 5d 
White Rolled Cathedral iouseeee od 
Printed do : i 
PAINTS, &c. St: 8 
taw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 5 2 
in barrels “i 0 ? ; 
- - » in drums ‘a 0 5 6 
Boiled ,, 99 in barrels .. - 0 5 6 
, a : in drums 0 5 9 
Turpentine in barrels 0 4 8 
in drums conlais % ‘ ae 0 411 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, perton 53 10 0 
In not leas than 5 ewt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT 
* Blackfriars, “Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 |b. tins) not 
less than 5 ewt. lots..per ton delivered 69 0 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra per ton 42 0 O 
Orders for over 2&8lb. of White Lead, White Lead 


Paint and Red Lead should be accompanied by a 
certificate or licence, which can be obtained from 


the Director of Materials [A.N. 2 (E Hote 
Victoria, S.W 
jest Linseed Oil Putty ........ per ewt 014 0 
Stockholm Tar ..cccccscccecses per gallon 0 3 6 
PiOCOl. . ccccccccsccsessecesece per cwt , 0 11 6 
eT gallon 
VARNISHES, &c. iow 
Pine Pale O88 «<02066sss00nndeunsncectes 0 8 0 
Pale Copal Oak. ....cccccowccocsocseepes 019 0 
Supertine Pale Elastic Oak..........++4+.. 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Chureh Oak ............ 010 6 
Superfine Hard-drying. Oak, for seats of 
CS  . .640506 600 ce eens Veue Ce thee 014 0 
Pine Biestie Caste ..ccceddcocccscovdacs 012 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .......... 016 O 
Wine Bale Mavle: 2... .<scstucstcoesecsuss 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal....... Séweececs Oils 4 
Extra Pale French Oil ...ccccccccccccess a8. @ 
Hagshell Fiatting «<2 2c cocsdccccccecceses 018 
White Pale Emam .iccccescccccccedoce a a 
Extra Pale Paper..........- eon sdecs caves 012 0 
Best Japan Goid Size ,........0++. éevewok 010 4 
ee ee rrr 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ...... Sooversocos ov» 
Brunswick Biack ......... ee oes ° . &-@ 
Berlin Biack....,.....0+-. po veoevas 016 4 
pe Per Peete ree ee eee 013 
French and Brash Polish .........eeee0s- 012 8 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Tae well-known B.R.C. Engineering Com- 
pany, whose head offices are at 1, Dickinson- 
street, Manchester, and whose London offices 
are at 36, Lime-street, E.C., have issued one 
of the most attractive of trade books, which 
forms a model of the way in which such publica- 
tions should be issued. It is well bound and 
printed on linenised paper, and the illustrations 
given show a large number of the buildings in 
which the Company’s system has been used, 
through the medium of well-selected photo- 
graphic views. The average architect consigns 
the average catalogue or price list to the waste- 
paper basket, unless he is in immediate want 
of it, because it is frequently cumbersome and 
uninteresting, but if the builders’ manu- 
facturers issued their catalogues in a uniform 
size and method they would be preserved for 
reference. Competing firms would lose nothing 
by such a practice and general trade would be 
increased. 

The Company’s system is too well known to 
need description here, being based on a mesh 
of parallel wires crossing one another at right 
angles securely welded at points of contact 
by a special electrical process, and the fabric 
is covered with a light coat of slacked lime to 
protect it from rust while in transit or lying in 
stock. The reinforcement is one of the casiest 
f all systems to handle or cut into shap . 
and requires less skilled knowledge to dval 
with it than most other systems. The tables 
published by the Company give the thickness 
of concrete and the sizes of the fabric required for 
varying loads and spans, and obviate the 
necessity for skilled assistance in dealing with 
ordinary constructional problems, a point of 
the greatest convenience and importance to 
the architect and the contractor. 

Messrs. W. R. Pickup & Co., Ltd., of 
Horwich, Lancashire, issue a booklet giving 
particulars of their enamelled “ Stcnite” 
fireclay sanitary fittings, as to the excellence of 
which they have received numerous testimonials 
from over fifty architects and engineers. The 
ware is the product of specially selected, 
prepared and blended clays, and combines the 
greatest strength and rigidity ; it is thoroughly 
vitrified, of even texture, covered with a close, 
vitreous and inseparable leadless glaze which is 
applied by a special process ensuring perfect 
cohesion between clay and enamel, and is 
subjected to an especially high temperature in 
tanning. The whole of the fittings of Whalley 











Seasoned 


AUSTRIAN, RUSSIAN 


and 
SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


JAPANESE 
KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a,Eastcheap, LONDON.E.C. 








Depot: Wainscot Sheds, Millwall,E, 7.N.: Avenue 6¢>, 
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Asylum, costing more than £6,000, was supplied 
by the firm after a close examinatign of the 
comparative merits of other firms’ productions. 
Whittington Asylum is another of the large 
institutional buildings in which Stonite fittings 


have been used. The various patterns of w.c., 
urinal and lavatory fittings illustrated are 
good of their kind, being simply and well 
designed. The firm does a large business In 
France from its depot in Paris, and have made 
every necessary arrangement for coping with 
the large increase of business which is expected 
after the war. 

The Carron Company, of Stirlingshire, whose 
branch works are at Phoenix Foundry, Sheffield, 
and whose London offices are in Berners-street, 
give particulars of their “ Carronest ” Adaptable 
Fire, which forms an excellent type of barless 
grate, made to meet the wish for a combination 
of the old-fashioned fireplace on the hearth 
with the efficiency and economy of a modern 
grate. The form of fire leads to the economy 
of coal, because the full heating qualities of 
the fuel are utilised, the absence of bars allowing 
the heat to penetrate the room instead of 
concentrating it in the neighbourhood of the 
fireplace. The grate is a very cheap one and 
is made in three sizes to suit a 14-in., 16-in., and 
18-in. opening, the cost being 10s., or, with a 
sheet-iron ashpan, 13s. 6d. After the removal 
of the bars of the existing grate, the front is 
simply placed in position and fixed to the existing 
bottom with two screws and wing nuts, the 
fret being then set in front. It can be fixed 
by anvone in a few minutes and can be taken 
away when moving. Like all the firm’s voods, 
it is soundly and substantially made and well 
finished. 


= omy -—— 


TRADE NEWS. 

Boyle’s latest patent ‘‘air-pump” venti- 
lators, supplied by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, 
Ventilating Engineers, 64, Holborn-viaduct, 
London, have been employed at the Moor Park 
Hospital, Preston. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATER MERCHANTS, L&D. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, &.- 








[JULY 27, i017. 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under + 


should be addressed to “The Editor. oe 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Wednes./,,, — 
* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provision./}, accepted 


t Denotes recommended for acceptanc: 





HOVE.—For external painting at t naught. 
road (Higher Grade) School, and the int: painting 
and other works at the Aldrington Nat School 
Portland-road, Hove, for the Hove Borough TC. yf’ 
H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town H Hove :-~ 

*A. W. Leney, Goldstone-villas, 
Hove .. a4 - £129 15 6 

LONDON .—For sundry decorativ: irks and 
repairs at their infirmary, Marloes-road, for the 
Kensington B.G. Mr. E. Flint, 80, ¢ in-street, 
E.C, 2: 

E. W. Holland & Co ; . £740 0 6 
A. Roberts & Co., Ltd. .. 44 ' 0 
T. W. Heath, Ltd. . 427 10 0 
J. Whitaker & Son, 195, Earl's 
Court-road, 8.W. - ‘ $1412 € 
NORWICH.—Supply of 3} ton electri: for the 


Corporation :— 
*Ransomes, Sims & Jeffries, Ipswich 12 


Sc eid 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AU communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to THE 
BUILDER, LTD., and not to the Editor 


All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publication 
or not. No notice. can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 


The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the authors. 


All drawings sent to or left at this office for considera- 
tion should bear the owner’s name and address op 
either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this 


We cannot undertake to return rejected con 
tions; and the Editor cannot be respon 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other 
ments, or for models or samples sent to or le! 
office, unless he has specially asked for them 

N.B.—lllustrations of the First Premiated Design 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor whether tey 
have been formally asked for or not 





Asphalte.— The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 


Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn , Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fo: damp- 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 


roofs, stables, cow-sheds ‘and milk-rooms, gran 





aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. TK. Central 24 
“8 


Telephone Davet 
Many years te 
with the late e.. 
Og W. FL Lascriine § 
ef Runbill | 


Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N, 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “= 























AERODROME SHUTTERS, “SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND.” 


— 








S.W. FRANCIS & C2: 


64-70, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 


ROLLING SHUTTERS 


in WOOD or STEEL, for 


Munition Works, Gunsheds, Aerodromes, Garag@s. 
Vehicle Sheds, Boiler Houses, Core Ovens, Hospi'«! 
| Werandahs, X-Ray Rooms, Loading Docks, &c., & 


Spring Roller Blinds for Inside and Outside use. 

Collapsible Steel Gates, Plate-Glass Facias, 

Gilt Wood and Metal Letters, Shop Fronts in 
Brass, Gunmetal and White Metal. 


Telephone: Holborn 160. 
CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


| 





| 





Telegrams: Fenestra, Holb., Londo’. 
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STEEL LOCKERS 


Sanitary & Fire-Resisting 


Modern Factories and Warehouses call for 
modern fittings, and in no case is this more 
clearly emphasised than in the need for lockers, 


in which employees’ property is secure. 


The steel lockers here illustrated are sani- 
tary and safe. They are well ventilated and 
raised on legs six inches from the ground, so that 
there are no corners in which dust or dirt can 
accumulate. They are durable and much better 
than wood, inasmuch as they take up less floor 
space, enabling more lockers to be erected in a 


iven area. 


~ 





Made 





in various standard sizes. 





Wherever these steel lockers are used they 


ire giving the utmost satisfaction, 


Please call or write. 





Plans, Estimates, and Full Particulars on request. 


Ask for particulars of our ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., Ltd., 




















Adjustable Steel Shelving. 5 HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
Phone: Holborn 6622 Works: Romford and Holloway 
4,000 DOORS in Stock FOR SALE [Grecraic ucar. ELECTRIC POWER. mma ne oo 


Newcastle, Leicester, Bristol, Porthcawl. MALCOLM & ALLAN, Ltd., GLASS VENTILATORS. 


ALSO 


aad 0 WIN DOW S, | 499. Exiinton St., GLASGOW; 17, North St. 


Andrew St., EDI NBURGH:; Kingsway House, 


Supplied In Plate er Sheet Glass by 


























leap price for prompt sales. Also Kingsway. LONDO JAMES CLARK g SON itd 
TIMBER, PLYWOOD and WOODWORK Specialists in Electric Light ae Railway Arches, ° "? 
F ALL DESCRIPTIONS Large Sclection Electric Motors always im stock Blackfriars Road. London. S.E. 
C. JENNINGS & Co., Ltd., Pennywell Road, BRISTOL. ESTIMATES GIVEN FREE. Write for Descriptive Circular 
Mi ATTW T S H AW & C0 HIGH-CLASS CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL & IROW 
ee * « WORK FOR ARCHITECTS, ENCINEERS, Eto. 









Chief Offices—MILLWALL, LONDON, E. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORKS, TELEPHONE Ne. : 
s ee OWARREABLE.) aA ; Gag ores Sue 
VERY PROMPT DELIVERIES. <x \ 
7 S , 
ALWAYS IN STOCK . . rT 
9 STEEL& IRON : 
AND FLITCH PLATES 19:029.5 9702079) sia 


STEEL 
WORKS : LONDON CONSTRUCTIVE “IRON 


PAT ENT SOLID TILE 


als 


COVSEODV? 
Zz SIMPLES? CHEAP: 








BRIDGE WORKS, MILLWALL, & 


2E PROOF FLOORS 


ScAND SPRONGEST CONSTRICHe ~2AED § 


















a Es COs a STEELWORKS Rd., S.W. 
. i EAST MOORS, CARDIFF. And at 
65, Quayside, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Tramcar Depots, 
Garages, 
Generating Stations, 
Boiler Houses, 
Engine Sheds, 
Warehouses 

and 








Entrances Generally 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON, 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, TWICKENHAM. 


MANCHESTER: 90, Deansgate GLASGOW: 79, West Regent Street. 

















Haywards Specialities | PORTLAND CEMENT M.& R. MOORE 


. IRON STAIRCASES (Straight and Circular), MERCHANTS AND WORKERS IN 
. VENTILATORS. 5. STABLE FITTINGS. BLUE LIAS LIME. 


1 
r *“JHILMIL’’ FIREPROOF STEEL LATHING. SELENITIC PLASTER. MARBLE & GRANITE. 
1 


» HOT-WATER INSTALLATIONS, Etc. Exterior and Interior Decorations, Monu- 


0.COLLAPSIBLE GATES, STEEL SASHES, ‘ aa . See , : 
and FIREPROOF DOORS. 11. LEADLITES. GREAVES BULL & LAKIN Ltd mental Work and Shopfittings of every 
5 ry P e | description. Trade supplied with Rough and 





12, ROOF GLAZING. 18. COPPERLITES. , a ; ou 
) HARBURY, WARW Sawn Material, Scantlings, Curbs, Slabs, etc. 
HAYWARDS Ltd., ,2N!O%S":,. ) ICKSHIRE. iad ane tee 





Beraviisued 1886. TIMES WHARF, NEW NORTH RD., N. 




















FOR DIVISIONS in 


Workmen's Conveniences, 
In Munition Works, 
Hospitals, Schools, &c. 


“ SHEPWOOD” 


PATENT 


Glazed Partition 
Bricks 


(28 IN. ON BED 


— 





oc » Rate Se. ee ee $e Estimates on application 0 
NOT : ‘NCE OF see 
E THE ENTIRE peeve gb, WITH THE EXCEPTION The Leeds 
* 
Fireclay Co., Lid., 





London Offices and Showrooms— 
2 & 3, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


co 











WORTLEY, LEEDS. 
_— 
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AUGUST. 3;. 1917. | THE BUILDER. 1X 











A British Invention ; 
British Owned and Manufactured from its Inception. 





ENQUIRE OF US FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


BUILDERS’ or CONTRACTORS’ PLANT or MACHINERY Teveprone Victoria 6030 


FOR SALE or ON HIRE. TeLecrams ScarFixer, LONDON 
The Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Co., Ltd., 124, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W 























PARTRIDCE’S patent ‘ELITE’? GLAZING 


. 4% — ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT, DUST PROOF, NON-CORROSIVE, 
,  NON-VIBRATING, PROOF AGAINST INTERNAL WIND PRESSURE. 


CLASS BEES REIT A << The most Efficient and Economical | Bars, Caps, and Fittings supplied for 
ota = ae Method of Glazing obtainable. purchasers’ own fixing. 


A Perfect Rooflight at Price of Putty | Stock-length Bars, Caps, and Fittings | 
Glazing without Maintenance. | packed in crates ready for shipment. 
Details of Connections to various forms | Can be fixed by unskilled workmen | 
of Roofing Free on zpplication. owing to its simplicity. 
25 per cent. Cheaper than other Patent Systems, 
A. Wooo Bar. Hundreds of thousands of feet fixed on National Factories. 


Cc. Wooo Cort. 
7: Ancemien Goon ALL BARS ARE DIPPED iN A BATH OF CREOSOTE UNLESS ORDERED OTHERWISE. 


F Erte T, PARTRIDGE & CO., WALSALL. P2°2's.%0"8%, 


Manchester Office: 60, Trevelyan Buildings, Corporation Street. 





















































A PLASTIC REPAIRING COMPOUND. 


AE RODROME SHUTTERS, “SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND.” 


MATEX mends any roof, of any material, in awy Aod MATEX costs se 


ft W. FRANCIS &Z Co LID weather—and a MATEX Mend lasts a lifetime ! a S anes hon 


MATEX isa plastic compound,made of asbestos and save not only your roofs 
64-70, GRAY’S INN ROAD, plastic substances. It has about the same consistency Dut & lot of — _ 
23 LONDON, W.C. 1. 3 3 as patty, but it does not dry brittle. Itcetainsits 7°" &* ‘One Avs 
R O T R S resiliency always. It is black in colour Se enh &. ate te 
L L N H U T E MATEX is spread on with 2 trowel or a putty knife. Any- : . 
i G S onecen doit. MATEX sticks with tenacity. MATEX sticks TA dg we Fra 


Mansufacturers’ word for 
dnstantly, hardens, and lasts indefinitely, MATEX remains Mekers’) GUARANTEE 








in WOOD or STEEL, for clastic, consequently it will never crack. — Your money back if 
- unition Works, Gunsheds, Aerodromes, Garages, MATEX sticks instantly to amy surface ; soy material—ing® = BEAT BX doesn't do every. 
‘ehicle Shed re Ovens, Hospital «ron, slate, tia, felt, lead or glass ; no matter what. The surface : 
Ss, Boiler Houses, Co ’ Pp eae or eumpotieel makes no difference to MATEX thing claimed for it. 


Verandahs, X-Ray Rooms, Loading Docks, &c., &c. 


Spring Roller Blinds for Inside and Outside use. 

‘ollapsible Stee! Gates, Plate-Glass Facias, Gilt Wood T. & W. FARMILOE, Ltd. Telephone : 

and Metal Letters, Shop Fronts in Brass, Gunmetal Rochester pany pane S.W. Yicterto 
’ . . 


and White Metal. ' 
Telephone: Holborn 160. Telegrams: ‘Fenestra, Holb. London.” a 


CATALUGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE, 
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CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT 
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inforced Concrete 
Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Head Office: 1, Dickin- 
son Street, Manchester 
Works: Trafford 
Park, Manchester 
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s Wirehouse, Dub‘in, for G.N.Ry. (Ireland). Engineer: F. A. Campion, Esq., M.LCE 


Floor reinforced with B.R.C. Fabric 


HE calculated “Safe Working Load” of a 
reinforced floor is correct only when the 
floor has been calculated to carry its own weight 
(with the proper factor of safety) in addition to 
the working load. B.R.C. Safe Working Load 
Tables give, in each case, the net super-imposed load 


after full deduction for the weight of the floor itself. 
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London: 36, Lime Street 
Birmingham : 118, New St. 
Liverpool: 36, Dale St. 


Newcastle-on- Tyne: 
St. Nicholas Buildings 


Sheffield : 38, Church St. 
Glasgow : 62, Robertson St. 
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